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PREFACE. 



This little book for beginners in English has been prepared from 
the standpoint of the needs of Eastern students. There are 
numerous excellent books by well-known language teachers in 
Europe, admirably suited to the needs of Continental students. 
But, written as they are, for those whose mother-tpngue is cognate 
to English, they sometimes fail to put the stress where it is most 
needed by students whose language is radically different from our 
own. 

Few, if any, of these books give a prompt development of the 
verb, which, as the center and base of the English sentence, 
should receive full attention from the fi|*st. In this )>ook an attempt 
has been made to correct this error. The imperative of the verb 
is first given, as the simplest form and the one most easily treated. 
The other forms follow rapidly, so that at the end of two months 
the student should have mastered all the common verb forms. 
The irregular verbs are given early and full attention. V 

Many text-books lose force by expressing rules of grammar in 
difficult technical phraseology, which is almost meaningless to the 
average student in the East, accustomed as he is to sentence con- 
structions and grammatical forms totally different from our own. 
The present book strives to present the principal rules of the Eng- 
lish language in the simplest terms, basing them on examples in the 
text, and omitting as far as possible every technical expression. 

The existing books also fail to take into consideration the lin* 
guistic ability of students in the Orient. From their youth their 
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VI. PREFACE. 

memories are especially developed, and hence their capacity for 
the absorption of words is usually greater than that of students in 
the West. 

The vocabulary begins with familiar objects and actions. It 
aims to present vividly the life of the student in school-room, study- 
room and living-room ; during class hour, playtime, and vacation ; 
in the street, the market, and the country. From these easy sub- 
jects the book leads on to more remote scenes. The vocabulary 
increases more rapidly than in the ordinary textbook for the 
reasons already given, and includes more than two thousand words. 

Henry Noble MacCrackbn. 

Syrian Protestant College. 
1903- 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



The first six lessons must be taught with the help of bodily motions. For 
example, take the first lesson. The teacher indicates by an upward motion of 
his hand that he wishes the student to rise. The student stands up. There- 
upon the teacher reseats him with a downward motion of the hand. Next he 
says, " Stand up." The student fails to comprehend. The teacher then joins 
voice and gesture, saying, " Stand up," and at the same time motioning him 
to rise. The student rises. Then the teacher, placing his left hand at his ear, 
gives the motion of rising with the right hand, seemingly questioning him. 
The student will rarely fail to repeat the required words. Thus the teacher 
proceeds, making gestures take the place of words, and letting the scholar ex- 
ercise his voice. Expression is not gained by hearing, but by speaking. 
Even after the first six lessons, motions may well be employed in teaching the 
various tenses of the verb. The teacher should point to a certain person 
and then use the needful motion. This is no hardship. Nothing is so nat- 
ural or so readily interests as a gesture, nothing is more easy as a conveyer 
of ideas. The teacher need not fear any lack of interest at this stage. The 
teacher should not be afraid to repeat these motions over and over. Repe- 
tition is the secret of all language learning. 

Every boy should have a chance at every idea. Speed is the last thing to 
be considered in the early lessons. As to vocabulary, stick to the book. The 
student should not be allowed to use any words not found in the text till afler 
the thirtieth lesson. This will keep him from that faulty pronunciation ac- 
quired through learning English by sight and not by sound. Let the teacher's 
own vocabulary also be that of the book, even at the risk of awkwardness in 
expression. The teacher should remember that he is talking to students whom 
he must treat as children, so far as respects language. Much will be gained 
by the teacher's complete knowledge of what is to be covered by the day's 
lessons. Preparation of this kind is especially necessary in language teaching. 
By a careful reading of the text the teacher can judge for himself what course 
is best in conducting the recitation. 
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VI. SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

The following methods are very helpful : 

(a) Use questions and answers, always insisting* on complete answers. In 
the early exercises, ask questions that can be answered in terms of the ques- 
tion — simply to familiarize the student with the sound of the words. Later on 
the complete answer becomes mechanical. 

(b) Use blackboard work in many ways. Words that occur for the first 
time in the book should be written and sentences built out of them. Write sen- 
tences, leaving blanks to be filled in. Blackboard work is especially valuable 
in aiding poor spellers. Faulty English may be employed, to be corrected by 
the student. Wherever possible, engage the attehtioh of several "^studerits at 
cne time by using illustrations drawn from them. 

(c) In assigning each lesson, the correct pronunciation of the hew words 
should be given by the teacher. The exercises are to be w^ritten in note- 
books, corrected by the teacher, and the wrong sentences re-written as cor- 
rected. The drudgery of this work is more than repaid by the added value 
of the student's work in his own eyes. 

(d) Practice constantly the principal parts of the verb, the comparative 
and superlative degrees of adjectives and other exercises which demand hlere 
memory. It is well to have rapid iihprbmptu reviews, with one short question 
for each student, to relieve the monotony of the class recitation. It serves the 
same purpose as an exercise in running in physical drill. 

(e) The treatment of rules is a matter for each teacher to decide. Much 
depends on the maturity bf the pupils, on their home training, and on know- 
ledge of their own language. In general, the best results are obtained by let- 
ting the students work out the rules for themselves. 



This bbcfk will have value according as its system is good or 
bad. Give the system a chance, therefore. Let the teacher's 
own methods supplement rather than replace those of the book. 

Beirut, igoj. H. N. M. 
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I. LESSON ONE. I. 

The Room. 

Stand up. 

Sit down. 

Go to the door. 

Come to the table. 

Go to the seat. 

Stand up, and turn to the door. 

Turn to the table. 

Bring the book to the table. 

Go out. 

Come in and sit down. 



Exercise. Fill out the hhinks. Turn — the door. Bring* 
the — to the — . Sit — . Go — and come — , — up, — to — 
table. Go — the door, — out, — to — seat. Come — and — 
down. 



2. LESSON TWO. II. 

The Room. 

1. Stand up, go to the door, turn tg the table, 
come to the table, go to the seat and sit down. 

2. Stand up and walk. 

3. Walk towards the table. 

4. Walk from the door. Stop! 
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2 THIRD LESSON. 3D. 

5. Walk to the window. 

6. Look at the table, at the wall, and at the 
door. 

7. Walk to the seat. 

8. Stop at the seat and sit down in the seat. 

9. Raise the hand, and put down the hand. 

10. Give the book to the teacher, and walk from 
the table. 

Exercise, Walk — the — . — the hand. Put — the — . 
Give the — to the — . Stop — the — . Go — the door, and 
— from the — to the — . Go — . Come — . — down in — 

— . Raise . Look — the — , — at the — , — towards- 

the table, wall. Stand — and — . 



3. LESSON THREE. III. 

The Blackboard. 

1. Walk to the blackboard and take the chalk. 

2. Put the chalk on the shelf. 

3. Pick up the chalk. 

4. Draw a line up and down. 

5. Draw a face. 

6. Rub out the face. 

7. Write a name of a boy. 

8. Drop the chalk on the table. 

9. Rub out the name with the eraser. 
ID. Write a word, and two names. 

1 1 . Rub out the words. 

12. Break the chalk into two pieces. 
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FOURTH LESSON. 



4TH. 



Exercise, -^ a face — the — . — the chalk — the shelf. 

— out the face. — a name. Break — chalk — two — . Rub 

— the two — with t\ie — . Drop two — of chalk. word. 

Stop — the — . Draw up. — out the words. — the eraser 

— the — . Walk — the — . — from — window. Pick — the 
chalk. Put — the chalk. 

Observation. — One word. Two words. Two pieces. 
One boy. Two boys. 

Remarks, Boy is a notin, A noun is a part of speech. Go is a verb, A- 
verb is a part of speech. 

Question, What part of speech is boy? Answer, Boy is a noun. 
What part of speech is go? Go is a verb. 

Nouns. 



Lesson One. 


Lesson Two. 


Lesson Three. 


door 


wall 


name blackboard 


table' 


window 


boy chalk 


seat 


hand 


• eraser shelf 


book 


teacher 

Verbs. 


word line 
pieces face 


Lesson i. 


Lesson 2. 


Lesson j. 


Stand (up) 


walk 


take 


sit (down) 


look at 


pick (up) 


go 


stop 


draw 


come 


raise 


rub (out) 


turn 


put (down) 


write 


bring 

A 


give 


drop 
break 



The Chair. 

1. Come to the chair. 

2. Lift the chair. 

3. Carry the chair to the door. 
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4 FIFTH LESSON. 5TH. 

4. Bring the chair back. 

5. Pull the chair backwards. . 

6. Push the chair forwards. 

7. Look at the chair, but do not lift it. 

8. Push it, and Hft it. 

9. Do not put it down. 

10. Now put it down. 

11. Strike the chair. 

12. Touch the leg of the chair, and the top of the 
table. 

Exercise, Answer the quesiiofis. What part of speech is 
door, sit, table, chalk, strike, push, leg-, gfo, come, lake, stand, 
seat, window, give, line, face, boy, eraser, draw, drop, hand, 
break ? 

Fill out the blanks, — the table to . — the — back. 

— the — forwards. Strike . Touch the — of the table. 

Lift . Do not — the — . Do — go out. — not carry the 

— to the door. Look — the — . Turn — the — . Come — the 
— . Do not — the — on the — . 

Nouns. Leg, top, chair. 

Verbs, Lift, carry, pull, push, strike, touch. 

5. LESSON FIVE. V. 

Pen, Ink and Paper. 

1. Take the pencil from the pocket. 

2. Put the pencil on the paper, under the hat, 
in the box, behind the book, under the table, above 
the head, near the wall, in front of the table. 

3. Take the knife from the pocket. 

4. Open the knife. 

5. Cut the pencil, and cut the chalk. 
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FIFTH LESSON. 5TH. 5 

6. Sharpen the pencil. 

7. Write a word on the paper. 

8. Fold the paper, and put it in the pocket. 

9. Take the pen. 

10. Dip the pen in the ink. 

11. Do not write with the pen, but write with the 
chalk. 

12. Do not rub out the word. 

13. Put the pen in the pocket, but do not put the 
chalk in the pocket. 

14. Wipe the pen with the paper. 

15. Throw the paper into the box. 

Exercise, Whai part of speech is carry, lift, table, chalk, peiiy 
paper, throw, push, pencil, pull? 

Fill out, — the paper. — the — from the — . Put the pencil 

— the — . Open the — . Sharpen the — . Cut ihe — . — the 

chalk. Wipe the the paper. Write on the chalk. 

Strike the the — . Walk — the legs. Touch the — of the 

— — the hand, • — the book to . Draw a — on the — . 

Rub — the — from the — with the — . Walk — the — and — 

windows. — the pen in . Do — go — . Do — write on- 

the — with — . — not lift the — . 

Remark, To is a preposition. A prepositioji is a part of speech. What 
part of speech is to ? To is a preposition. 

Remark. Write a word. This is an affirmative sentence. Do not write 
a word. This is a negative sentence. 

Prepositions. To, towards, from, at, in, on, with, into, of, under, behind, 
in front of, throug^h, above, near. 

Nouns, Pen, ink, paper, pencil, pocket, knife, box, hat, head. 
Verbs, Take, open, cut, sharpen, fold, dip, wipe, throw. 
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SIXTH LESSON. 6tH. 

6. LESSON SIXTH. VI. 

The Book and the Boy. 

Open the English book. 

Turn over the page. 

Read a line. 

Close (shut) the book. 

Study the lesson. 

Place the book on the table, under the paper. 

Write a capital letter (A), and two small ones 

Rub out three letters. 

Read aloud two lines. 

Now read quietly. 

Listen to the boy. 

Do not read now, but close the book. 

Shut the eyes. 

Go to sleep, and wake up. 

Breathe and blow with the mouth. 

Shake hands. 

Bite the finger. 

Drink some water, and eat some food. 

Do not rise (stand up). 



Exercise, What part of speech is on, gfo, to, come, fronif 
-table, read, page, shut, rise, tell, name, blow? 

Turn — — pages of the book. Shut the — . — aloud two 
lines. Listen to the two — . Listen — the teacher. Look — the 
teacher. Breathe and blow — the — . — some water. Eat some 

— . Place on . Go to — . Wake — . Stand — . 

Pick — the — from the — . Break the — . 

Write in negative sentences the verbs lift, take, give, rub out. 
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SEVENTH LESSON. 7TH. 7 

Remark. An eye, a boy. In front of a, e, /, o,u2l\s an. 
Nouns, Page, lesson, eye, mouth, water, food, fing^er. 
Verbs, Read, shut, study, close, place, listen, go (to sleep), wake (up), 
l)reathe, blow, shake, bite, eat, drink, rise. 

7. LESSON SEVEN. VIL 



1. Jump! 

2. Run to the door. 

3. Bow to the boy. 

4. Bend the arm. 

5. Say three words. 

6. Join your hands. 

7. Catch this paper and drop it on the floor. 

2. 

1. I have a pencil. What have you? Who has 
a pencil ? 

2. I have my pencil. 

3. It belongs to me. 

4. I am not a teacher, I am a student. 

5. You have a book. 

6. It is your book. 

7. It belongs to you. 

8. You are a teacher, you are not a student. 

9. He has a knife. 

10. It is his knife. 

11. It belongs to him. 

12. He is a student also, like me. 

Re?nark. I, you, he, my, your, his, who, what are pronouns, A pronoun 
is a part of speech. 

What part of speech w I ? I is a pronoun. 
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8 EIGHTH LESSON. 8tH. 

Pronouns with the Verb and the Nou7i. 

I. 2. 3, 

I have you have he has 

my book your book his book 

tell me with you speak to him 

We call I first person, you second person, he third person. 

Verbs be and have, 

I am I have 

you are you have 

he is he has 

Exercise, Question, What is on the table? Answer. A 
paper is on the table. Answer the following questions : 

What is on the shelf? near the window? near the door? 
In your pocket? in your hand? on the blackboard? What have 
yon on your pen? What is in the box ? 

What part of speech is I, go, he, speak, word, shelf, through, 
you? 

— to the — . — to the boy. — the arm. — your hands. 
Catch this — . Drop the — . Take the — from the — of the — . 

Nouns, Arm, floor. 

Verbs, Jump, run, bow, bend, say, join, catch, have, am. 
Pronouns, I, you, he, my, your, his, who ? what ? 



a LESSON EIGHT. VIII. 

The School. 

1. I come to school every day, at eight o'clock 
in the morning. 

2. When (at what time) do you come ? 

3. I live inside ; I am a boarder. 
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EIGHTH LESSON. 8tH. 9 

4. That boy does not live inside ; he lives out- 
side. 

5. On one day (Saturday) school is over at twelve 
o'clock. 

6. You come to my class in the morning. 

7. What does that boy speak ? 

8. He speaks English, French and German. 

9. He does not speak Arabic, Turkish, Ar- 
menian or Greek. 

10. Where are we? We are in the classroom. 

11. What do we do here? We study English. 

12. Do all the boys speak English ? Yes, they all 
speak a little English. 

13. The boys are studious in this class. 

14. What do they bring to the class ? 

15. They bring their pencils, their paper, and their 
books. 

16. Does the teacher know your names ? 

17. Yes, he knows all our faces and our names 
also. 

18. The boys bring their books with them. 

Exercise. What does a boy lift? He lifts the table. What 
do you bring with you to the class ? I bring my book with me to 
the class. What do you bend? strike? turn over? listen to? 
rub out? What does a boy write? bring? push? pull? What 
do the boys speak in the class ? With what do boys eat ? breathe? 
blow? shake? lift the table? 

The boy — to — every — at — — in the morning. He — not 
— English. I listen — you. I look — the door. He — out 
the — from the — . We do — the place the — on the — . — 
you the name — this boy? 

Remark, We put capitals for first letters in the words English, French^ 
etc,^ and for the pronoun I. 
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Simple Present. 



J person singular 
2 person singular 
J person singular 
J person plural 
2 person plural 
J person plural 



Affirtnative. 
I bring 
you bring 
he brings 
we bring 
you bring 
they bring > 



Negative. 
I do not bring 
you do not bring 
he does not bring 
we do not bring 
you do not bring 
they do not bring 



In terrogative, 
do I bring ? 
do you bring ? 
does he bring ? 
do we bring? 
do you bring ? 
do they bring? 



Plural of have and he, and pronoun forms, 
we have we are we bring our books with us 

you have you are you bring your books with you 

they have they are they bring their books with them 

' Nouns. School, day, year, morning, time, boarder, classroom. 
Verbs. Live, speak, know. 

9. LESSON NINE, IX. 
Review. 

Remarks. 

1. \ is first person singular. 
We is first person plural. 

You is second person singular or plural. 
He is third person singular. 
They is third person plural. 

2. I go is first person simple present affirmative. 

I do not go is first person singular simple present negative. 

3. He goes. In this sentence he is the subject ; he does something. 

I look at him. In this sentence him is the object because he gets or re- 
ceives something. 
His book. His i$ the possessive form ofh&. 
We have then three forms. He subject, Ids possessive, him object. 

Exercise, i. What do we raise? draw? drop? break? 
What does a boy sharpen ? cut ? wipe ? What do boys read ? 
bend? pull? push? 

2. He — the leg of the — . He — not — the top. He — 
with a pen. Does he — with a knife ? — he — with a pencil ? 
He — a — in — pocket. We — a paper — the — . They — not 

fold the — . We do — turn . He eye. A boy — and 

— with his mouth. A boy — food water. 
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3. Write lesson five in the third person singular simple present^ 
interrogative and affirtnative, 

4. I bring — book with — . You bring — book with — . 
They bring — books with — . 

5. What part of speech w he ? our ? come ? rub ? we? from ?- 
finger? in ? 1 ? tell? eat? buy? 

6. Change these sentences to the third person. I go to the door. 
He goes to the door. We pick up the chalk. You draw a face. 
I break the chalk into two parts. You put the chalk on the shelf. 
We do not lift the table. I strike the table with my hand. We 
turn the pages of our books with our fingers. I close the book. 
We sharpen the pencils. I rub out the face on the blackboard. 
You take the chalk in your hands. Do you sit down ? 

7. Name all the things in the room, 

10- LESSON TEN. X. 

1. The boys recite in the class. 

2. The teacher questions the boys. 

3. The boys reply to him (answer him). 

4. Sometimes one boy whispers to another. 

5. The teacher does not permit talking. 

6. The bench holds six students. 

7. A long bench holds eight boys. 

8. The teacher sits in a chair. 

9. In some schools boys sit on the floor. 

10. When I see the teacher, I bow to him and 
say, ' ' Good morning " ( ' ' Good afternoon, ' ' ' ' Good 
evening," ''Good day.") 

11. When I go to bed I say ''Good night." 

12. Sometimes he says " How do you do?" 

13. I reply "Very well, thank you." 

14. When my friend drops his book, I pick it up 
for him. 
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15. He thanks me (says, ''Thank you/') and I 
reply, ''You are welcome/' 

16. When a man asks me for something, he says, 
"Give it to me, please/' or "If you please,'' or 
" Kindly give it to me," and I answer, "Certainly." 

17. When I do something for a friend I say, 
" Let me," or " Permit me." 

18. Let me help you lift the window. 

19. Let me give you my knife. 

Exercise » Who writes? The student writes in his book. Who 
thanks you sometimes? Who recite in the class? Who asks 
questions? Who whispers? Who says, ** Good morning," to 
you ? Who bring their books with them into the class ? Who 
does not permit talking ? What holds six students ? What do 
we write on ? What do you say when 1 say, ** Thank you?" To 
whom does this book belong? Whom do you see behind the 
table? What things are in your pocket? Who says, ** How do 
you do?" and what do you reply? When does a boy say, ** Good 
night." Who Questions you? Whose pen do you write with ? 

Remark, Who asks a question. It is an interrogative or question pronoun. 
Question, Who g^oes to school ? Ans, I, Subfect, 

Question, To whom does this book belong ? Ans, Tome. Object, 
Question, Whose book is this ? Ans. My book. Possess. 

Who ? is for persons, like the teacher and the student. 
What ? is for things, like the table and the chair. 

II. LESSON ELEVEN. XL 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
lessons. 



Do you know your lesson? Yes, I do (I do not)* 
Does he understand me? Yes, I think he does. 
Do you speak English? Of course I do. 
I do not know this lesson ; do you ? 
What do vou do in the class ? We recite our 
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6. We also write on the blackboard and answer 
questions. 

7. Have you a knife? No, I have not. 

8. Are you an American? No, I am an English- 
man (a Syrian, a Greek, an Armenian, a Turk, an 
Egyptian). 

9. Do you sleep at night ? Of course I do. 

10. Are you sleeping? No, I am not sleeping now. 

11. I speak English and French, but I am speak- 
ing English now. 

12. I am not speaking French now, in this class. 

13. Sometimes I play outside, but I am learning 
now. 

14. Sometimes the teacher carries many books, 
but now he has only three. 

15. How many has he ? Only three. 

16. Often I take a walk outside the school, but 
now we are all working. 

17. We work in the classroom and in the study- 
room. 

18. We have prayers in the chapel. 

19. We eat in the diningroom, and sleep in the 
bedroom. 

20. Is that boy in your class ? Yes, all those boys 
are in my class, and these boys also. 

Exercise, i. Are you sleeping? Are you playing? Are you 
writing? Are the boys studying? Are you breathing ? Where 
do you eat? Where do you sleep? What do you recite? Wliere 
do you study? Where are you? When do you take a walk? 
Are you writing English ? Does your friend know his lesson ? 
When do you say, ** Permit me?" 
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2. Write the questions for these answers. Do you speak Eng^ 

lish? Ves, I do. No, I have not Yes, he has. Certainly he 

does. No, I think he does not. Of course we do. No, they do 

not. ye<, we have many. 

3. Name all the parts of the school, and tell what you do in 
each. 

The Progressive, 

I am speaking. 
You are speaking. 
He is speaking. 
We are speaking. 
You are speaking. 
They are speaking. 

Rule, The progressive form, I am speaking, is used only of time now. 

The simple present, I speak, is used for all times , now and every day 4 

Remarks, Sometimes in speaking we use these forms, you aren*t, I don't, 
he doesn't, etc., for you are not, I do not, he does not, etc. But it is better not 
to write the short form at all. 

This and the plural these are for things near by. That and those are for 
things not so near. 



12. LESSON TWELVE. XII. 

A Letter. 

1. The boy is writing a letter. 

2. When he v^rites he always dips the pen in the 
ink. 

3. He is writing now. 

4. He leans forward a little. 

5. He arranges the paper. 

6. Then he writes the place and the date at the 
top of the paper. 
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7. He begins the letter in this way ; '' My dear 
friend/' 

8. Sometimes he writes his friend's name, as: 
^^ My dear Alfred." 

9. The boy tells all the news to his friend. 

ID. If his pen becomes dry, he dips it again in the 
ink. 

11. When he is through, he writes, '* Yours sin- 
cerely," and signs his name. 

12. The teacher corrects the letter, and makes 
the wrong words right 

13. At last he folds the letter. 

14. He puts it in an envelope, and seals the en- 
velope. 

15. He puts a stamp on one corner of the envelope. 

16. He writes the address of his friend across the 
outside. 

17. He blots the words with blotting-paper. 

1 8. Then he drops the envelope in the letter-box.. 

Exercise, i. What does the boy do in this lesson ? Why does 
he dip his pen in the ink ? What does he put in a corner of the en- 
velope ? What does he put at the top of the page ? What does 
he write on the envelope? Where does he put the envelope? How 
does he begin the letter ? How does he sign ? Why does the 
boy lean forward ? What does he fold ? arrange ? seal ? 

2. Change sentences one, three and five to questions, 

3. What do we drink? eat? bend? join? catch? throw? 
raise ? lift ? draw ? rub out ? put down ? take ? touch ? learn ? 
speak ? 

4. The boy — the letter in . He tells the — to his — . 

He puts the — in a — of the — . He drops the letter in the 
— . He blots the — with the — . He writes the — on the letter. 
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13. LESSON THIRTEEN. XIIL 

1. Can you speak English? Yes, I can, but not 
very well. 

2. I can speak Arabic (Greek, Turkish, Armenian) 
also, but I speak English in the school. 

3. I cannot read English very well. 

4. That boy is not strong ; he cannot run fast. 

5. May I borrow your pencil ? Certainly. 

6. Excuse me (I beg your pardon). May I look 
at this book a minute, if you please ? Certainly, take it. 

7. Boys cannot read well at the beginning. 

8. I cannot find my pencil, may I go and look 
for it ? Yes, you may go. 

9. There are two windows in this room. 

10. May I close the window, please? It is very 
cold. 

11. No, you may close the door. 

12. The window keeps out the wind. 

13. Can you see through a window? Yes, I can. 

14. What can you see? I can see houses and 
grounds, and a street. 

Exercise, What can you lift ? Can you lift a house ? Can 
you lift the door ? Can the boys lift a wall ? To whom does 
that house across the way belong ? To whom does the copybook 
belong ? What does a boy do in the class ? What does he see 
through the window ? Can he see through the wall ? When do 
you say ** May I " to the teacher ? What does the window keep 
out? What can you speak? May you speak in the study room? 
What boy can not run fast? Where do you run, sometimes? 

Remark, May is ti^ed for permission. 

Can is used to tell a possible action. 

Example. You can always speak in the class, but sometimes you may not. 
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14. LESSON FOURTEEN. XIV. 

1. There are two large windows in this room. 

2. Each window has twelve small panes. 

3. How many? Twelve, I think, but I am not 
sure. 

4. No, in each window there are twenty-four panes 
of glass. 

5. We must not strike the glass, because it 
breaks. 

6. Glass is brittle. 

7. The windows are very useful. 

8. The light of the sun (the sunlight) passes 
through the glass. 

9. The sunlight is very bright. 

10. The windows let the fresh air in. 

1 1 . We must have enough fresh air. 

12. We should (ought to) open the windows not 
once, nor twice, but many times in a day. 

13. Kindly close the window ; there is too much 
air. 

14. I cannot pull it down, the window does not 
move at all. 

15. Let me help you close the window. 

16. Let me go, please, I want to open the blinds. 

17. The blinds are brown. 

18. They keep out the sunlight, when it is too 
bright or too warm. 

Exercise, i. Can the air pass through the windows? Can 
the sunlight pass through the blinds ? What does the window 
keep out ? Should we open the windows ? What do we want to 
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write ? What must we do, if we want to speak good English ? 
If we do not want the sunlight ? If I want to go outside ? What 
ought we to say, if we want to help a man ? How many panes 
are there in the window? How many windows are there in the 
room ? 

2. What person or thing is brittle ? large ? strong ? small ? 
useful ? bright ? dear? fresh? good? long? studious? welcome? 

Remarks. I. The words in part 2 of the exercise are adjectives. An ad^ 
jective is apart of speech. What part of speech is good ? Good is an adjective. 

2, Can, must, may, should, ought are auxiliary or helping verbs. They 
do not have S in the third perso?i singular. 
Example. He can, he may, he must. 



15. LESSON FIFTEEN. XV. 

1. Will you shut the door, please? I shall, with 
pleasure. 

2. When I learn this lesson, I shall know fifteen 
lessons. 

3. When I finish this lesson, I shall begin the 
next one. 

4. To-morrow we shall have a new lesson. 

5. Have you any money in your pocket ? Yes, 
I have some money. 

6. What shall you do with the money ? 

7. I shall spend it ; I shall buy some clothes 
with it, and a book like this one. 

8. How much will that book cost ? 

9. It will cost twenty piasters perhaps, but I 
think not so much. 

ID. When I buy the book, I shall read it. 

II. We shall take the sixteenth lesson next time. 
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12. When shall you come to see me? Whenever 
you like. 

13. When shall we go to town together? As soon 
as you please. 

Exercise, i. What lesson shall you study to-morrow? What 
shall you do with your money? How much will two copybooks 
like this one cost ? 

2. Write lesson 2 in the third person singular, future affirma- 
true. Write lesson j in the second person plural, future interroga- 
tive. 

Future or Time of To-morrow. 

Affirmative, Interrogative, 

I shall go shall I go ? 

you will go shall you go ? 

he will go will he go ? 

we shall go shall we go ? 

you will go shall you go ? 

they will go will they go ? 

Remark, Sometimes we say I will, we will go. This means I shall go he- 
cause I want to go. Sometimes we say you, he, they shall go. This means he, 
you, they will go because they must go. 



16. LESSON SIXTEEN. XVI. 

A Visit to the Mountains. 

1. I often look through the window. 

2. I see a beautiful view. 

3. There are high mountains beyond the plain. 

4. The sky is above them, and the sea is below 
them. 

5. Not now, but some day, we shall go to the 
mountains. 
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6. We shall see the little white houses that look 
like flakes of snow. 

7. We shall notice the grapevines and the mul- 
berry trees on the many terraces. 

8. We shall ascend a valley from the seashore. 

9. We shall climb the trees, and rest under them 
by (beside) a fountain. 

10. Some woman will come to get water. 

1 1. She will take down her pitcher and will fill it. 

12. She will perhaps offer us a drink. 

13. We will thank her for it, and will give back 
the pitcher. 

14. Here we shall eat our dinner. 

15. When we are tired we shall return. 

16. We may come back, not on foot, but in a 
carriage. 

ly. We shall drive through the city to the school, 
very hungry and very happy. 

Exercise, i. What shall we see on the mountains? What shall 
we ascend ? What will the woman offer us ? What shall we say ? 
How shall we come back ? What do you see from the windows ? 
Who will offer us water ? What shall you climb ? Where shall 
we eat ? Shall we go on foot ? What will the woman say when 
we thank her ? What will be on the terraces ? Where are the 
terraces ? What is below the mountains ? What is beyond the 
plain ? What is on the tops of the mountains ? When are we 
happy? When shall we go to the mountains? What is beauti- 
ful ? What things are high ? If the woman offers us water, 
what should we say ? What does a woman carry in her pitcher ? 
What does she fill ? From where does water come ? 

2. Add an adjective to each of the following nouns. Example, 
fountains. The mountains are high. Windows, doors, glass, 
pen, sunlight, a friend, a boy who can lift, the air. 
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21 



For man. 
he 
his 
him 



For woman, 
she 
her 
her 



For an animal or a thing, 
it 
its 
it 



2. 

3- 



The plural, man, men ; woman, women. 

city, cities ; mulberry, mulberries ; carry, carries ; boy, 
boys ; play, plays. 



Rule, Y at the end of a noun when it is fwt next after a, e, i, O, u, becomes 
i in the plural, es is then added. Example, Sky, skies. 

Rule. Final y becomes i when letters are added to any word, if the letter be- 
fore y is not a, e, i, o or u. Example, I try, I tried. Exception, ing. Ex- 
ample, Try, trying. 



17. LESSON SEVENTEEN. XVII. 

Tenses of the Verb. 



Affirmative, 
I speak 
you speak 
he speaks 
we sp^ak 
you ^eak 
they speak 



Affirmative. 
I am speaking 
you are speaking 
he is speaking 
we are speaking 
you are speaking 
they are speaking 



Simple present. 

Negative, 
I do not speak 
you do not speak 
he does not speak 
we do not speak 
you do not speak 
they do not speak 

Progressive, 

Negative. 
I am not speaking 
you are not speaking 
he is not speaking 
we are not speaking 
you are not speaking 
they are not speaking 



Interrogative. 
do I speak? 
do you speak ? 
does he speak ? 
do we speak ? 
do you speak ? 
dp they speak ? 



Interrogative. 
am I speaking? 
are you speaking Y 
is he speaking ? 
are we speaking ? 
are you speaking ? 
are they speaking 7 
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Future, 

Affirmative, Negative, Interrogative, 

I shall speak I shall not speak shall I speak ? 

you will speak you will not speak shall you speak ? 

he will speak he will not speak will he speak? 

we shall speak we shall not speak shall we speak ? 

you will speak you will not speak shall you speak ? 

they will speak they will not speak will they speak ? 

Learn these forms well, and he able to give any form at once without mistake. 



i8. LESSON EIGHTEEN. XVIII. 

Review Questions and Exercises. 

Questions, i . What is the third person plural simple present 
.negative of return? Answer. The third person simple present 
negative ^/return is they do not return. What is the second per- 
son sing^ular progressive negative of come ? What is the third per- 
son singular simple present affirmative of carry ? What is the first 
person future interrogative of study ? What is the third person 
-singular simple present interrogative of go ? What is the second 
person plural progressive affirmative of study ? What is the first 
person singular simple progressive interrogative of run ? 

2. What do we ask ? arrange ? ascend ? turn ? throw ? touch ? 
shut ? strike ? sign ? seal ? fold ? shake ? rub out ? recite ? read ? 
raise ? look at ? look for ? look through ? lean on ? learn ? lift ? 
Jisten to ? push ? pull ? place ? give ? notice ? hold ? help ? join ? 
know? bend? blot? break? close? carry? cut? catch? drink? 

-drop ? dip ? like ? open ? offer ? take ? understand ? want ? write ? 
wipe? whisper? 

3. Describe (tell) what you will do when you go to the moun^ 
Jains, 

4. Give the plural of boy, city, woman, terrace. 

5. What part of speech is he, look at, go, good, into, through, 
iman, town, fountain, must? 
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6. What things ar^ beautiful ? brittle? bright? white? dry? 
dear? fresh? good? small? old? high? little? long? useful? 
When are we hungry ? happy ? studious ? 

7. Write down all the prepositions you know, 

8. Answer in complete sentences. Can we see through the 
window ? May you write in your copybook in the studyhour ? 
What ought we to do in school ? What must we open, if we 
want fresh air? Who permits you to go from the room ? Who 
lets you go outside after school ? 

9. Write sentences with all, every, these, those, whom, whose, 
her, their, our, him, us, some, any. 



19, LESSON NINETEEN. XIX. 
I. 

1. Where is the pencil? The pencil is on the 
book. 

2. Is the pencil on the book now ? No, it is not 
on the book now. 

3. Was it on the book before? Yes, it was on the 
book before. 

4. Where are we ? We are in the classroom. 

5. Where were we before ? We were in the study- 
room before. 

6. Where was the chalk ? The chalk was in my 
hand. 

7. What have I in my hand ? You have a pen in 
your hand. 

8. What had I in my hand? You had a book in 
your hand. 
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II. The Studyhour. 



I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

thing. 

. 7 
8 

9 

lO. 



Before this hour we had a studyhour. 

We were at our desks. 

We studied and worked at our lessons. 

We learned our lessons for this hour. 

We sharpened our pencils with our knives. 

Sometimes we wanted to understand some- 



Then we raised our hands, and asked questions. 
The teacher showed us how to do the exercises. 
Sometimes we stopped working, and talked. 
The industrious boys did not stop, but finish- 
ed all their work. 

II. Did you work also in the studyhour? 

Exercise, Answer in complete sentences. What did you raise 
in the studyhour ? What did the teacher do in the studyhour ? 
When did you have the studyhour? Where were you yesterday ? 
What did you study in the studyhour? In what place were you 
in the studyroom ? 

Remarks. Rule, The simple past, the time of yesterday, takes ed at the 
end of the verb. But many verbs are exceptions. 

Verbs which take ed are called Regular verbs. 

Verbs which do not take ed are called Irregular verbs. 
Be and have are irregular verbs. 
Study and learned are regular verbs. 





Sifnple Past. 




be. 


have. 


learn. 


I was 


I had 


I learned 


you were 


you had 


you learned 


he was 


he had 


he learned 


we were 


we had 


we learned 


you were 


you had 


you learned 


they were 


they had 


they leame<i 
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20, LESSON TWENTY, XX. 

Verbs. 

EcLch verb in English has three parts that are sometimes very 
different We call these the Principal Parts, They are the pres- 
ent, the past, and the past participle. You must learn them, and 
keep them always in mind, because Jrom them you can make all the 
parts of the verb. 

In the regular verbs add ed to the present to make the past 
and the past participle. Example, Turn. Past, turned ; past 
participle, turned. 

The regular verbs which you know and which add ed are : 



touch 


lift 


listen 


turn 


wipe 


thank 


walk 


study 


arrange 


blot 


notice 


recite 


stop 


finish 


fold 


belong 


whisper 


question 


look 


ask 


like 


pass 


borrow 


reply 


raise 


learn 


push 


wish 


wipe 


sharpen 


rub 


bow 


pull 


want - 


ascend 


carry 


open 


dip 


believe 


close 


climb 


play 


drop 


work 


talk 


call 


rest 


sign 


return 


lean 


use 


help 


fill 


seal 


place 


join 


permit 


move 


live 


breathe 


offer 


excuse 


jump 









Rules for adding ed. 

1. Verbs of one syllable, having only one vowel before the last consonant, 
double the last consonant before adding ed. Stop, stopped. 

2. Verbs ending in y after a consonant change j to i and add ed. Study, 
studied. 

3. Verbs ending in e add d only. Use, used. 

Note, If the principal parts are not given at the end of the lesson in which 
new verbs are found, then you may know that those verbs are regular. 
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TWEJ 


^TY-FIRST 


LESSON. 


2 1 ST. 




The 


irregular verbs which you knon 


f are : 






say 


said 


said 


know 


knew 


known 


tell 


told 


told 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


bring 


brought 


brought 


catch 


caught 


caught 


think 


thought 


thought 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


bend 


. bent 


bent 


bite 


bit 


bitten 


buy 


bought 


bought 


come 


came 


come 


strike 


struck 


struck 


become 


became 


become 


make 


made 


made 


begin 


began 


begun 


^ave- 


had 


had. 


stand 


stood 


stood 


sit 


sat 


sat 


read 


read 


read 


wake 


woke 


woke 


go 


went 


gone 


spend 


spent 


spent 


do 


did 


done 


hold 


held 


held 


understand 


understood 


understood 


keep 


kept 


kept 


run 


ran 


run 


get 


got 


got (gotten) sleep 


slept 


slept 


find 


found 


found 


show 


showed 


shown 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


be 


was 


been 


give 


gave 


given 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


take 


took 


taken 


shut 


shut 


shut 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


cut 


cut 


cut 


drive 


drove 


driven 


put 


put 


put 


rise 


rose 


risen 


cost 


cost 


cost 


write 


wrote 


Written 


can ' 


could 




see 


saw 


seen 


may 


might 




Get these by heart. 











21. LESSON TWENTY-ONE, XXL 

Recess. 

1. Yesterday when the clock struck ten the bell 
rang. 

2. The students rose and went out of the study- 
room by rows, 

3. Some of them put their books in their closets, 
and took out their hats, which hung on the hooks. 

4. Some of them ran about, and felt Happy. 



,;3srsc.<iiuSN^'^'- 
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5. Others took a drink (drank some water), and 
met their friends. 

6. I saw one boy who broke his pencil. 

7. Many students stood near the building. 

8. They did not talk much. 

9. When the bell rang the first time, all went 
quietly indoors. 

10. They got their books from the closets and sat 
down in the studyroom. 

11. When the second bell rang everything (all) 
was quiet again. 

Exercise. Answer in complete sentences. Yesterday what did 
we see? know? get? show? drink? read? tell? bring? begin? 
carry? lift? drop? rub? open? close? What did you do yester- 
day in the studyroom? When did you dip your pens in the ink? 
What did the clock do? What did- the bell do? Where did the 
students go at recess? Where did you go yesterday evening? 
Where did you put your books? Where did your hat hang? 
When do we feel happy? When do you say, ** permit me?" 
* * not at all ? " * * excuse me ? " * * whenever you please ? " * * you 
are welcome ? '* 

Verbs, 
hang hung hung 

feel felt felt 

meet met met 

ring rang rung 

I saw one boy, who broke his pencil. 

They took their hats, which hung on the hooks. 

22. LESSON TWENTY-TWO- XXII. 

The Clock. 

1. Yesterday I looked twice at the clock. 

2. I saw the two hands on the face. 
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3. They moved, but I did not see them move, for 
they went very slowly. 

4. The minute hand was at ten ; the hour hand 
was at eleven. 

5. Sothe clock said; *4t is ten minutes to eleven.*' 

6. I read for ten minutes, and then heard the 
eleven o'clock bell. 

7. The figures on the clock are Roman figures. 

8. They are I (i), II (2), III (3), IV (4), V (5), 
VI (6), VII (7), VIII (8), IX (9), X(io), XI (II), 
XII (12). 

9. It is now just (exactly) eleven o'clock. 

10. Fifteen minutes ago it was a quarter to eleven* 

11. In fifteen minutes it will be a quarter past 
eleven. 

12. In half an hour it will be half past eleven. 

13. Half an hour ago it was half past ten. 

14. I will come in five minutes, at five minutes 
past eleven. 

15. This clock is not right ; it is sometimes fast 
and sometimes slow. 

16. It does not run (go) well. 

17. To make the clock run, I wind it. 

18. I am writing at twenty minutes past eleven 
A.M., on Monday, the fifteenth of December, in the 
year 1902. 

19. The parts of time are years, months, weeks, 
days, hours, minutes, and seconds^ 

20. My watch has a second hand. 

Exercise. Answer irt complete sentences. At what time are you 
writing? Is it much past ten? When did you come to 
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school ? At what time was the recess ? At what time was the 
English lesson? When did you study lesson twenty? When did 
you begin to study English ? When did you rise this morning ? 
When did you eat your dinner yesterday? In what year are we 
now ? When shall you go to sleep ? What do you do to make a 
clock run ? What figures are on the clock ? What is a second 
way of writing XI ? 

Write out in full io:io A. M., 10:45 P. M., JI^o A. M., 8:30 A. M., 
730 P.M., Zvoo P. M.> 7:56 A. M. 

Verbs, wind, wound, wound, 
hear, heard, heard. 

Remark. A. M. means in the morning, from 12 o'clock midnight till 12 
o'clock noon. 

P. M. means in the afternoon and evening, from 12 o'clock noon 
till 12 o'clock at night. 

23. LESSON TWENTY-THREE. XXIII. 

A Game of Football. I. 

1. What do the boys play? They play football. 

2. Who play? The boys play. 

3. Whose ball rolls? The boy s ball rolls. The 
boys* ball rolls. 

4. Whom did they choose for captain ? 

5. Which of you did they choose ? 

6. They chose William for captain. 

Remarks. I. Who plays. When the subject is the Jirst word ifi an inter- 
ogative sentence, do is not used. 

2. The possessive of the noun : 

Subject who ? tiie boy the boys 

Possessive whose ? the boy's the boys* 

Objective whom ? the boy the boys 

Rule. If the word is singular, add *s to make the possessive; if it is plural, 
add the apostrophe ' only. If the plural does not end in s, add *s, as men 
men's. 
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II. 

1. Two days ago I spent an -hour at football. 

2. A big boy lent 4is a round ball to play with. 

3. We chose a captain for each side. 

4. When they began to play, one boy sent the 
ball high up in the air with a kick of his foot. 

5. Another boy caught the ball on his head. 

6. The ball hit him very hard. 

7. He fell down, but got up again, shook him- 
self, and was soon all right. 

. 8. Once I held another boy with my hands, and 
they called foul. 

9. My side beat them and won the game ; their 
side lost the game. 

10. We beat them by two goals. 

11. One boy was goaler and we permitted him to 
throw the ball with his hands. 

12. He sprang high sometimes to catch it. 

13. But he always stayed within the circle which 
they drew on the ground. 

14. After an hour or so the sun shone no more^ 
and they lit the lights in the diningroom. 

15. We hurried to wash and to get ready for 
supper. 

Exercise, ' i . A nswer in complete sentences. Two day s ago what 
did they light? What did the bpys throw? kick? choose? catch? 
send in the air? win? draw? lend? Why did the boys call a foul? 
Who chose a captain ? Which side won ? Who got ready for 
supper? Who fell down? At what did you spend an hour? 
What hit the boy? Whose ball was it? To whom did the ball 
belong? What did not shine in the evening? What do we da 
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with money? with the blinds? with an envelope? with our 
friends ? with the hooks in the closets ? How many hours are 
there in a day ? What time is it ? 

2. Write in the possessive case. He, the good boy, the 
strong man, who ? she, they, the women, the boys, the teachers. 

Verbs. 



spend 


spent 


spent 


hit 


hit 


hit 


send 


sent 


sent 


win 


won 


won 


lend 


lent 


lent 


lose 


lost 


lost 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


shine 


shone 


shone 


•fall 


fell 


fallen 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


light 


lit 


lit 



24. LESSON TWENTY-FOUR. XXIV. 

In the Morning. 

1. This morning I lay in my bed, and dreamt 
that I was at home. 

2. But the bell rang, and I woke up. 

3. I got out of bed quickly, rubbed my eyes 
and stretched my legs. 

4. I was late ; so I ran downstairs, and washed 
my face, neck and hands in the washroom with a 
sponge and a cake of soap. 

5. I also cleaned my ears carefully, ^and brushed . 
my teeth with a toothbrush. 

6. Then I wiped myself with the towel 

7. When I returned I dressed myself, and brushed 
my hair with my brush, combing it with my comb. 
I chose clean underclothes, and put the dirty old 
ones into the washbag. 
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8. In my hurry I tore my shirt a little, and I 
broke a shoestring, but I bound this again. 

9. When I was ready I wore (I had on) shoes, 
stockings, drawers, shirt, undershirt, cuffs, collar, 
necktie, coat, waistcoat, and trousers. 

ID. I then spread out the bedclothes, and ar- 
ranged the bed for the insjpection. 

II. Every boy was upstairs and ready, each one 
by his bed. 

Exercise, i. Answer in complete sentences. What do you do 
with a sponge ? with a towel ? with a cake of soap ? with a clock ? 
with a washbag ? with a shoestring ? with a comb ? What thing 
did you tear? Did you dream last night? Did you spread out 
the bedclothes before you got up ? What clothes are you wearing 
now? Where did you wash yourself? For what did you arrange 
the bed ? 

2. What did you sometimes break? tear? wind? look for? 
What did you do with ink ? with a knife ? with lights ? with a 
stamp ? with a letter ? with a pitcher ? with a jereed ? What 
things are useful ? beautiful? dry? fast? high? long? round? 
cold ? fresh ? 

3. Write sentences with how long, how much, how many, all, 
any, some, a little, other, another, sometimes. 

Remarks, I. watch Plural, watches 

dress he dresses himself 

pass the air passes 

When you addrs io a word ending in s or a sound like s, you must write es. 

2. Every and each. Every boy was ready mean^ no hoy was late. Each 
is the opposite of all together. Each boy was by his bed means that otie hoy 
'was at one hed, another hoy at another hed, etc; not all at one hed, 

Verhs, 



lie 


lay 


lain 


wear 


wore 


worn 


dream 


dreamt 


dreamt 


tear 


tore 


torn 


bind 


bind 


bound 


spread 


spread 


spread 
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25. LESSON TWENTY-FIVE. XXV. 

The Three Pencils. 

1. I have here three pencils; they are not the 
same kind, but are different. 

2. One is red, another blue, and a third black. 

3. The black pencil is not as long as the blue 
pencil. 

4. The blue pencil is just as long as the red one. 

5. The red one is longer than the black one. 

6. One pencil is newer than the other two, which 
are old. 

7. This one is thinner than the other. 

8. The red one is thickest of all. 

9. In the middle of the pencil there is some lead. 

10. In this pencil the lead is harder than in that 
one. 

11. If I drop this one on the floor it will break, 
for it is brittle ; it is not tough. 

12. This one cost more than that, and the third 
costs most of all. 

13. That one is more expensive, this one is less 
expensive, it is not so dear. 

14. Pencils are quite cheap in this city; they do 
not cost much. 

15. The point on this one is dull ; I will make it 
sharp with my knife. 

16. I can make a straight line or crooked one 
with my pencil. 

17. This pencil is worth a piastre, I think. 
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1 8. This pencil is very nice, but the others are 
finer. 

19. Some boys make their pencils wet with their 
tongues. 

20. I always keep my pencil dry. 

21. This is the best of the three, and that is the 
worst I ever saw. 

Exercise. Write sentences using different adjectives with these 
nouns. Example. Air. The air is dry. Afternoon, bench, bed, 
book, chair, chalk, dinner, envelope, knife, point, pen, view, 
figure, time, friend, grapes, glass, ground, ink, letter, money, 
hour, exercise, man, pitcher, place. 

Rule, In English we have three comparisons. 

Number One ' Equal i^--r«^»^^ not {«} long as 
\Positive as long as 



Number Two 


Comparative 


longer than 




Number Three 


Superlative 


longest 


of all 




Adjectives. 


Opposite Adjectives. 


Adjectives. 


Opposite Adjectives 


same 




different 


brittie 




tough 


long 




short 


cheap 




/dear 

\ expensive 


new 




old 


dull 




sharp 


thin 




thick 


straight 




crooked 


hard 




soft 


nice 




poor 


good 




bad 


best 




worst 



26. LESSON TWENTY-SIXTH, XXVL 

People. 

!• People are not always alike; some are taller 
than others. 

2. Some are big and broad; others are little and 
narrow. 
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3. When we do not exercise we become weak; 
if we exercise, however, we become strong. 

4. Sometimes sickness comes, as the fever or a 
cold; then we are ill (sick), we are no longer well. 

5. After many years we shall be old, though now 
we are young. 

6. Some boys are not afraid of the dark or of the 
rainstorm. 

7. They are braver than others. 

8. Boys that understand quickly are bright, those 
that do not are dull or stupid. 

9. Some are quick in moving, others are slow. 

10. Careful boys do not make blots in their copy- 
books. 

11. Careless boys make blots and mistakes. 

12. When we work hard we grow tired; but after 
we sleep we are fresh again. 

13. When we do not eat or drink, we become 
hungry or thirsty, but after we eat we are satisfied. 

Exercise, i. Answer in complete sentences. When are we 
hungry ? tired ? industrious ? careful ? afraid ? strong ? tall ? 
sick ? lazy ? slow ? bright ? well ? dull ? satisfied ? thirsty ? 
brave ? weak ? quick ? fresh ? What things do we kick ? ascend? 
open ? learn ? want ? 

2. Use in sentences must, cannot, should, wish, may, whose,- 
whom. 

Comparison, 

I. 

hung^ hungrier hungriest 

yellow yellower yellowest 

gay gayer gayest 

dry drier driest 
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2. 



industrious 


more industrious 


most industrious 


thin 


thinner 


thinnest 


thick 


thicker 


thickest 



1. Words of one syllable and words ending in w and y, add er, est. With 
all others, prefix more and most. Words ending in y, after a consonant, 
change j to i before adding er or est. 

2. Words having only one vowel before one last consonant double the con- 
sonant before adding er or est. 



Adjectives. 
tall 
big 
broad 

bright 

quick 

tired 



Opposite Adjectives. 

short 

little 

narrow 
fdull 
(stupid 

slow 

fresh 



Adjectives. 
strong 
well 
old 

brave 

careful 
hungry) 
thirsty j 



Opposite Adjectives. 
weak 
sick 
young 

afraid 

careless 

satisfied 



27. LESSON TWENTY-SEVEN. XXVIL 

The Diningroom. 



1. When the last bell has rung, the students 
enter the diningroom. 

2. The servants have spread tablecloths on the 
tables, which they will use. 

3. They are waiting now for us. 
The teacher asks a blessing. 
The servant who waits at our table is called 



4- 

5- 
Salim. 

6. 
7- 



He has been here all this year. 

The next boy to me is my elder brother. 
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8. He is two classes higher than I. 

9. Farther on there is another boy of my class. 
ID. He is a new student, who has just joined us. 

11. Nothing is worse, they say, than to eat too fast. 

12. It is much better to eat slowly. 

13. Some boys eat slowly, but more boys eat 
rapidly, and most boys eat very rapidly. 

14. Our table has only twelve students; this is the 
least number in the room. 

15. You eat less than I. 

16. Your friend eats least of all. 

Exercise, i. Answer in complete sentences. What is the name of 
the next boy to you ? Who eats slowly at your table ? How 
many students have places at your table ? What have the ser- 
vants spread ? For whom are the servants waiting ? Who asks 
a blessing ? Do you eat rapidly ? What is the name of the ser- 
vant at your table ? When do we become weak ? strong ? tired ? 
old ? What things are brittle ? expensive ? dear ? crooked ? wet ? 
2. Write out the comparisons rapid, wet, thin, dry, hard, brittle, 
different, tall, yellow, happy. 

Comparisoji of Irregular Adjectives, 



near 


nearer 


next (nearest) 


old 


elder 


eldest (of the family) 


far 


J farther 
i further 


farthest 
\ furthest 


late 


/later 
I latter 


/latest 
tlast 


ill \ 


worse 


worst 


good \ 
weU S 


better 


best 


much ) 






many - 


more 


most 


some 1 






Uttie 


less 


least 
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Sentences with Relative Pronoun. 

.The servant fwho waits on me > is Salim, 
The servant whom / see is Saltm, 
The servant at whose table I sit is Salim, 
The food that (which) we have is good. 
Rule, The Relative Pronoun stands for a noun already in the sentence. 





Persons, 


Things, 


Subject 


who, that 


which, that 


Possessive 


whose 


of which 


Object 


whom, that 


which, that 



Perfect Tense. 

Example, The last bell has rung. We make the perfect tense with have 
,and the past participle, 

I have come 
you have come 
he has come 
we have come 
you have come 
they have come 

.28. LESSON TWENTY-EIGHT. XXVIII. 

Dinnertime. 

1. Dinner is just over. 

2. The servants set the tables before we came in, 
jand we have had the blessing. 

3. We have had meat, vegetables, and fruit to 
^at. 

4. Each boy has had at his place a plate, glass, 
napkin, knife, fork, and spoon. 

5. He has also had a bowl for his fruit. 

6. One boy has served us from the large dishes 
with a tablespoon. 

7. When we wanted more, each one passed his 
plate. 
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8. The boy gave us slices of meat and spoonfuls 
of rice. 

9. Each boy, when he came, had also a loaf of 
bread. 

10. The boys have eaten many loaves of bread 
to-night. - 

1 1. There were pitchers of water for the table. 

12. When we were through we folded our napkins 
and put them in the rings. 

1 3. Now the bell is going to ring and dinner is over. 

Good Manners at Table. 

1. May I trouble you for the salt, please? Cer- 
tainly. 

2. Will you pass me some rice, please? With 
pleasure. 

3. Let me help you to some meat. Thank you, 
not any. 

4. Some boys lean their elbows on the table, but 
this is not good manners. 

The Goops. 

The Goops they lick their fingers, 
And the Goops they lick their knives, 

They spill their broth on the tablecloth, 
Oh, they lead disgusting lives. 

The Goops they talk while eating. 

And loud and fast they chew. 
And that is why Pm glad that I 

Am not a Goop! And you? 

— From ** The Goops," a Childrens' Nonsense Book, 
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Exercise, i. Answer in complete sentetices. What do the 
servants set? With what do you cut the meat? With what do 
you put food in your mouth? What do you have to eat? How 
do you ask for something which is on the table? Where do you 
put your napkin when you are through? Is it good manners to 
lean the elbows on the table? What do we drink from? With 
what do we fill our glasses? How are a plate and a dish different? 
Of what do you have slices? At what time is dinner over? With 
what does the teacher ring? What did you do when you wanted 
more meat? Who served you from the large dishes? With what 
did he serve you? What did you have at your place? Is a loaf 
of bread round? When are we through? 

2. Write in sentences the third person singular perfect of tell, 
buy, break, get, shut, read, stand, see, play, show, strike, drink, 
wind, meet, write, am, serve, tear, work. 

Rule, I. We itse the perfect when the action remains with us. The Perfect 
has always a result in present time. 

Examples. I have come. This means that I am here noWf because I came. 

I came. A simple act. Perhaps I went away again. I have been in schoot 
two months. That is, I am. now in the school, 

I was in the school two months. That is, last year or some time before I 
remained at the school two months. But I am not there now. Therefore we say, 
.Where is Mr. B.— ? He has gone (is not here). I have lost my pencil (that 
is I do not have one now,) 

2. Use the past always when there is an adverb of past time (yesterday, last 
year) in the same sentence. Use the perfect when an adverb includiiig present 
time (yet, to-day, this year) is in the sentence. 

Veib, Set, set, set. 



29. LESSON TWENTY-NINE. XXIX. 

I. 

1. Where is Mr. Green? I do not know where 
he is. 

2. Where are you going? I shall not tell where 
I am going. 
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3. Who is that young man? I cannot say who 
he is. 

4. Whom did you see yesterday? You know 
whom I saw. 

5. What do you mean? You understand what 
I mean. 

6. Whose book is this? I shall find out whose 
book this is. 

7. Have you seen him yet? Not yet, I hope to 
see him* soon. 

Rule, Where the question is repeated in the reply , let the verb come after 
the subject, 

II. 



Whose pencil is this ? It is mine. 

That book is yours. 

Those pens are hers. 

That house is his. 

This class is ours, not yours. 

The room is theirs. 



Remark, This is my pencil. Notice that my, your, etc, always go with 
the noun. This pencil is mine. Notice that mine, yours, etc^ stand alone, 

7. Have you any money? Yes, I have some. 
No, I have none. No, I have not any. No, I have 
no money. 

Rule. Any is used in interrogative and negative sentences. 
Some is used in affirmative sentences. 
No is an adjective and goes with the noun. 
None is a pronoun and stands alone. 
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IIL 

1. When I got up, the sun had risen. 

2. When I came in, I saw that he had gone. 

3. I had read my letter before you came in. 

Rule, The pluperfect, which is little used in English, is made hy joining 
liad and the past participle* It is used with another verb in the past to show a 
time before the time of the other verb. It is the past of the past, 

4. I have a few piastres. 

5. I have few piastres. 

6. I have a little money. 

7. I have little money. 

Rule, Few, little are the opposite of many, much. 
A few, a little are the opposite of none or no. 

Exercise. Answer in complete sentences. What things may 
be fast ? expensive ? tall ? slow ? high ? If it is now 10 : 10 A.M., 
when will it be eleven ? half-past ten ? quarter to twelve ? When 
was it ten ? quarter to ten ? Whose copybook is this ? Whose 
school is this ? What are you going to be ? Where shall you be 
next year ? Have you any German books ? Have you any Ameri- 
can stamps ? English money ? Is this book Mr. Green's ? What 
had you done before the bell rang at twelve o'clock ? How many 
times had you read the lesson before you began the exercise ? 
Write sentences with a few, a little, no, any. 



30. LESSON THIRTY. XXX. 

I. What are the principal parts <>/"buy, catch, study, speak, 
draw, climb, become, wish, pass, bite, dip, drop, open, raise, use, 
permit, question, hold, spend, drink, stand, play, seal, offer, 
break, bring, like, sleep, wake, tell, help, feel, ask, live, drive, 
give? 
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2. Put the first ten verbs of ( i) in sentences in the simple past. 

3. What things are cheap, dear, crooked, poor, nice, hard, 
soft, long, tall, good, big, narrow, dry? What persons are 
broad, sick, brave, afraid, tired, industrious, good, old, young, 
hungry ? 

4. Make sentences in the comparative and superlative with 
crooked, hungry, happy, yellow, dry, industrious, beautiful, rapid, 
far, near, old, little, bad, well, late. 

5. What part of speech is vio'i none? far? good? can? book? 
must? yesterday? 

6. Describe the diningroom, the food and the table, 

7. Tell what you do when you dress in the morning. 

8. Give in full 10:1 ^y 1:22, 1:45, 2:30 A.M., 7:00, 8:00, 8:30, 
8:50,9:10, 11:46 P.M., 12 M. 

9. Show difference between past and perfect, young and neWj 
any and small, few and a few, tall and long, young and small. 

10. What tense must be used with the adverbs then, yesterday, 
yet, to-day, this year, this week, already, two days ago? 

1 1. Give two sentences in the pluperfect. 

1 2 . Tell how you played football. 

13. Write sentences with who? what? whose? that (relative). 

14. Putin the possessive. Hat, boy, closet, I, coat, men, shoes, 
boys. 

15. Read lesson twenty ^one in the negative. 



31. LESSON THIRTY-ONE. XXXI. 

The Market. 

1. This wide street leads to a busy, noisy city. 

2. We shall seek the fruit market 

3. It seems lively and crowded from early in 
the morning till late at night (the whole day, all day 
long). 
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4. Some men are riding by on horseback. 

5. Stick to the wall ; the horse bites, perhaps. 

6. Look at that stout porter, who is carrying a 
heavy load of bright yellow oranges. 

7. See, his sack has split, and the oranges have 
burst out. 

8. He sinks down, kneels, and tries to pick them 
up. 

9. That bad boy has stolen one. 

10. He bites it quickly, and the porter grows angry. 

11. The oranges smell very sweet; they must be 
ripe. 

12. Now the porter sweeps the oranges together, 
puts them back in his sack, and moves on. 

13. The little thief has hidden another orange in 
his pocket. 

14. Two more have spilt out of the sack. 

15. They have laden the porter too heavily. 

16. He will not sell many, I am sure. 

Exercise, i. Answer in complete sentences. Who are ridingf 
by on horseback ? Why do we seek the fruitmarket ? Why is 
the city noisy ? Who is carrying the oranges ? Is the porter's 
load heavy ? Do good boys steal ? What makes the sack split ? 
What burst on the ground ? Who kneels to pick up the oranges? 
What leads to the city? How long is the market crowded ? Who 
have laden the porter ? Does the porter grow angry ? Why ? 
How do oranges smell ? How does a porter become stout ? Who 
creeps ? Why will the porter not sell many ? What is the oppo- 
site of late at night ? Why do we stick to the wall sometimes ? 
What do we split ? 

2. Give sentences in the perfect with all the verbs in this lesson. 
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New Verbs, 






smell 


smelt 


smelt 


hide 


hid 


hidden 


seU 


sold 


sold 


grow 


grew 


grown 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


burst 


burst 


burst 


lead 


led 


led 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


kneel 


knelt 


knelt 


lade 


laded 


. laden 


seek 


sought 


sought 


sink 


sank 


sunk 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


spill 


spilt 


spilt 


split 


split 


split 


Adjectives. 


Opposites. 


Adjectives, 




Opposites. 


noisy 




stiU 


stout 




slender 


lively 




quiet 


bright 




dark 


heavy 




light 


great 




-small 


wide 




narrow 


busy 




idle 


ripe 




green (unripe) 


sweet 




unpleasant 
(sour) 


32. 


LESSON THIRTY-TWO 


. XXXII. 



The City Street. 

1. The city is noisy, for every one (everybody) 
is talking at once. 

2. . The dealers in sweets are loudly crying their 
wares. 

3. The watercarrier goes by, jingling his cups. 

4. The drivers often shout, "Lookout," and 
crack their whips. 

5. The carriages roll slowly, and the camels 
stride still more slowly. 

6. A camel train is interesting. 

7. A small string joins the camels together. 

8. The camels bear heavy loads patiently for a 
long way. 

9. Camels walk very quietly, more quietly than 
horses. 
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10. Their feet are soft. 

11. Camels feed on grass. 

12. The camels that we see are carrying stones. 

13. Some one (somebody) is going to (will) build 
a house with them, I suppose. 

14. A lot of merchants are coming up the street 
now. 

15. They talk loudest (most loudly) of all. 

16. They are bargaining (arranging a bargain). 

Exercise, Yesterday what things did we catch ? drop ? draw ? 
eat ? enter ? fold ? feel? fill? hold ? keep ? light? offer? ring? show? 
sharpen ? shake ? spread ? take ? throw ? tear ? use ? write ? 
Why is the city noisy ? Who jingles cups ? shouts ** look out ? *' 
cracks his whip ? What rolls ? strides ? Who talks loudest in 
the street ? Why are camels interesting ? What do camels carry ? 
On what do camels feed ? Who has wares to sell ? What does 
the porter carry in his sack ? When does a man steal ? build ? 
deal ? feed ? 

Remark. Feed and eat. A man eats, an anhnal feeds, a man feeds an 
animal. 

Rule, Adverbs are compared. Example. Slowly, slower, slowest ; or 
slowly, more slowly, most slowly. Most adverbs end in ly. 

New Verbs. 



build 


built 


built 


bear 


bore 


bom(e> 


feed 


fed 


fed 


mean 


meant 


meant 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


.deal 


dealt 


dealt 



33. LESSON THIRTY-THREE. XXXIII. 

The Stationer. 

1. A beggar sits on the streetcorner. 

2. He is blind and lame. 

1. He holds out one hand and asks for an alms. 
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4. Few people stop beside him to listen to his 
words. 

5. They have little time in town. 

6. Sometimes he gets a small coin or two from a 
passerby. 

7. I should not like to beg for money. 

8. I should like to be a merchant, like the one 
that we see across the street. 

9. Let us cross the street and visit his shop. 
ID. To be a merchant is very agreeable. 

11. He has little work to do, and always a warm 
place to sit in. 

12. ''What have you for sale, please?'' 

13. '4 keep full stock in hand of all kinds of ar- 
ticles; pens, ink, and paper, copybooks, letterpaper, 
notepaper, paperweights, notebooks, thermom- 
eters, inkstands, bottles of mucilage, diaries and 
some stories.'' 

14. ^'I am, you see, a stationer." 

15. ''Will you show me your small notebooks,, 
please?" 

16. "At your service, sir." 

17. "Let me see; would you like this kind?" 

18. It is very neat, and costs only two piastres. 

19. "That will do nicely, thank you." 

20. "Will you wrap it up, please?" 

21. "Certainly, sir, anything else to-day?" 

22. "No, thank you, I think not. I will pay now. 
Good day." 

Exercise, i. Who keeps a shop? Whose shop do you visit 
sometimes ? Who sits on the streetcorner ? What does he do ? 
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What articles does a stationer keep ? What does a merchant do ? 
When do you say, **At your service?" What do we cross in 
town ? What would you like to be ? Why is the beggar's life 
hard ? What do we pay for? What is a lot? a second? a flake? 
a terrace ? a vine ? 

2. Insert pronouns, — is this man ? — book is this ? — 
time is it? — of the boys is tallest? The man — begs is a beg- 
gar. The boy — pen I use is absent. To — does this book 
belong ? 

3. Insert adverbs. — are you going ? — did he come ? The 
camel walks — . 

4. Complete these sentences. Do you know where ? 

do not know why . You see what . 

Examples, To be a merchant is pleasant 
I should like to be a merchant. 

Rule, To be .is an Infinitive, The Infinitive is usually used as a noun. 
The Infinitive can he subject or object of a verb. 

The ifjord to always goes with the Infinitive, except after shall, will, can, 
may, let, must, should, do, help, make. 

Example, I. I want to go. I must go. 

2. Anything else, anything more or other. 

3. I should like, you would like, etc. Not so strong as I like or 

I want. 
Verb, Pay, paid, paid. 

Definition, 

1. A noun is the answer to the question who or what ? 

2. An adjective is the answer to the questions. How many ? What kind of? 

3. An adverb answers the questions, How ? When ? Where ? 

4. A verb answers the question. What doing ? 

5. A pronoun stands for a noun, 

6. A preposition joins a noun to a verb or to another noun, 

7. A conjunction joins two sentences, two nouns, two verbs, etc, 

34. LESSON THIRTY-FOUR. XXXIV. 

The Tailor and His Shop. 

1. My tailor's shop is near by. 

2. We shall call on him, if you are willing (shall 
pay a call, shall visit him). 
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3. This tailor does a good business, for h^ is very 
obliging. 

'4. He tries to oblige everybody. 

5. He is also neat and prompt. 

6. He makes suits of clothes for men, and 
dresses for women and children. 

7. When a customer comes, the tailor takes his 
measure. 

8. The customer selects the cloth that he 
prefers, and takes his leave. 

9. The tailor sits down crosslegged, and sews. 

10. Sewing is difficult to learn. 

11. The tailor pushes the thread through (he 
stitches) the cloth with the needle. 

12. In this way he joins the pieces of cloth that he 
has cut. 

13. He also cuts the buttonholes with shears, or 
scissors, and sews on the buttons. 

14. Later the customer comes to try on the suit. 

15. If it does not fit well, is too loose or too tight, 
the customer does not accept it. 

16. The tailor will change to suit him, and the 
customer will pay his bill. 

17. My tailor very seldom makes mistakes. 

18. When I order from him I always have stylish 
clothes. 

19. He has a large choice of cloths to order from. 

Exercise. For whom does a tailor make dresses? suits? 
What clothes the tailor makes do you wear? With what does a 
tailor sew? cut? measure? How does a tailor sit? What kind 
of clothes are the best? Wlien does a suit not fit? Why do you 
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like your tailor? Who or what shouts? begs? sells? cries? 
strides? talks, noisily? kicks? carries a sack? kneels? jingles 
his cups? holds out his hand? steals an orange? loads his 
camel? serves? waits? asks a blessing? offers us a drink? 
When is a coat loose? What do we order from the tailor? What 
three adjectives are best for a merchant? Is sewing difficult? 
On whom do you call? 

Remark, Sewing is difficult. The part of the verb which ends in ing "we 
call the present participle. The present participle is often a noun, like the in- 
finitive, and can be subject or object of a verb. Example. I like studying. 

Any preposition may be used before the present participle. Only to may be 
used "with the infinitive. 

Plurals, 

cloth man woman child knife 

cloths (the pieces) men women children knives 

clothes (what we wear) 

Seldom and often are opposite. 

35. LESSON THIRTY-FIVE. XXXV. 

Taking a Boat. 

1. Do you want to make a voyage? 

2. Nothing is easier. 

3. This city is a seaport ; that is, it has a fine 
harbor. 

4. The coast is curved enough to allow a port 
safe from the high waves. 

5. They have built a breakwater about one side 
of the harbor, with a lighthouse on it. 

6. Across the harbor is the quay. 

7. Beyond the quay is the station for the quar- 
antine. 

8. The waves are sometimes high there. 
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9. Within the port the waves are small^ and boats 
are always perfectly (quite) safe. 

10. There are many steamships (steamers) and 
sailingships inside the port. 

11. The large vessels anchor in the middle where 
it is deep. 

12. The small ones tie up to the quay, where the 
water is shallow. 

13. Between the port and the town is the custom- 
house. 

14. After passing the door, you give your boxes to 
the official, who looks through (examines) them. 

15. Then the boatman comes, and you arrange 
prices with him. 

16. The boatmen like to charge high. 

17. The boats go by rowing. 

18. The moving boat is pretty, and rowing men 
(rowers) are always interesting to watch. 

19. When we come to the ship the sailors take 
your boxes on board, and I bid you "goodbye." 

Exercise, i. Example, The oar is useful to row with. 

For what are the following useful? Spoons, pitchers, camels, 
oishliks, benches, blinds, closets, dishes, glasses, the clock, en- 
velopes, hooks, lights, loaves, napkins, the postbox, string, slices, 
a shelf, oars. 

2. Example, How do you move the boat ? By rowing with 
the oars. 

How do we get pen and paper? learn English? open the window? 
ring the bell? strike the wall? throw the jereed? become sick? 
strong? tired? use a pen? light the lights? use a knife? use 
chalk? 

3. What things are curved? deep? shallow? high? tall? What 
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goes about the harbor ? What is beyond the quay ? Where do 
large vessels anchor? What do you do in the custom-house? 
What does an official do ? Have you ever been at sea ? From 
where did you go ? 

4. Put into sentences often, anybody, nowhere, seldom. 

Rule. The present participle is sometimes an adjective. Examples, The 
jailing ships ; rowing men ; a moving boat. 

The past participle is also used as an adjective. 

The lifted table is the table that receives a lifting. 
The lifting man is the man that lifts. 

Verb, bid, bade, bidden. 

36. LESSON THIRTY-SIX. XXXVI. 

I. Exclamations. 

1. You are strong. How strong you are! 

2. You are a strong boy. What a strong boy you 
are! 

3. You are a boy. What a boy you are! 

4. You run fast. How fast you run! 

Exercise, Make use of the following, in exclamations : i. A 
patient camel. 2. High mountains. 3. Wide street. 4. Poor 
pencil. 5. Tall man. 6. Beautiful view. 7. Tired child. 

n. Active and Passive. 

Active. Passive. 

1. The baker bakes Bread is baked by the 
bread. baker. 

2. The butcher cuts Meat was cut by the 
meat. butcher. 

3. The tailor will fit Clothes will be fitted by 
clothes. the tailor. 
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4. Thedriver has driven The carriage has be 
the carriage. driven by the driver. 

5. The carpenter had Tables had been r 
made tables. by the carpenter. 

6. The postman is car- The post is being ca 
rying the post. by the postman. 

7. The waiter can serve Dinner can be serve 
dinner. the waiter. 

8. The bootblack does Shoes are not mad 
not make shoes. the bootblack. 

9. Does the money- Is money changed b 
changer change money? money-changer? 

Rule, In the Active Voice the subject does an action. Example, 
To change: You saw. 

In the Passive Voice the subject receives an action. The passive \ 
by using the present, past and future of the verb be, with the past pa'i 
Example. I was is past o/be ; add seen, I was seen. 

Exercise, i. Change these sentences to the passive. He c 
the door. We shut the window. The official will exami 
lui^gage. He will find me. We ask questions. You asc 
the valley. The other side beat us. I have picked some fl( 
The stationer keeps many articles. He wraps up the ar 
The boatmen row the boat. He did not kick the football, 
not wash my face. Where shall I take you ? Can you dc 
They load the camel. You show the book to me. She spilt 
water. He has not yet split the pen. The bad boy steals on 

2. Write three sentences and change them to exclamation 

37. LESSON THIRTY-SEVEN. XXX^ 

City Buildings and Offices. 

I. Let us both stroll (walk at ease, take a a 
through the streets. 
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2. You observe that each trade has a street. 

3. Here is the glaziers' lane, there is the grocers* 
alley, and this that we enter belongs to drygoods 
merchants. 

4. This street is covered by a roof. 

5. Now we come out on the public road again. 

6. Some of the houses are private. 

7. On the corner is the photographer*s. 

8. The photographer takes pictures (photo- 
graphs) of people with a camera.' 

9. This building over here is the telegraph-office, 
where telegrams can be sent. 

10. Around the corner is the post-office. 

11. In the post-office the clerks distribute the 
mail. 

12. ''Kindly direct me to the railway station." 

13. Certainly, sir, keep straight on (go straight 
ahead) till the end of the road. You cannot miss it. 

14. This large building here is a bank, where 
many clerks are engaged in counting money. 

15. Over there on the hill is the hospital, where 
the sick are cared for by nurses and healed by phy- 
sicians. 

16. Right in front of us are the huge barracks, 
where there is a regiment of a thousand (1,000) 
soldiers. 

17. And here is the best of all, our church, where 
the clergyman (priest, minister) leads people in the 
worship of God. 

Exercise, W^hat does a glazier do ? a drygoods merchant ? a 
grocer ? Where does the postman carry the mail ? Who work in 
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the hospital ? in the bank ? Who live in the barracks ? What does 
a photographer do ? What building is huge ? What is covered 
with a roof? Who are cared for in the hospital? What does a 
nurse do? What does a clerk do? Where is the hospital? Who 
live in private houses ? Where is the railway-station ? What do 
we observe when we walk through the streets ? How many soldiers 
are in a regiment ? What can we miss ? Where do we stroll ? 
What can you do at the telegraph-office? What is done in a 
church? Who takes photographs? begs? sews? examines 
luggage ? rows ? drives ? bakes ? makes tables ? shines shoes ? 
makes windows ? carries the post ? changes money ? 

Rule, The Passive is much used in English, when everybody does the action* 
Example. It is said (by many). Telegrams can be sent (by everybody). 

38. LESSON THIRTY-EIGHT. XXXVIII. 

A Stranger in the Town. 

1 . When a stranger from the country comes to 
town, he goes to a hotel (an inn). 

2. There he puts up (lodges) for the night. 

3. He sends his horse to a stable. 

4. At first he goes out to see the sights of the 
town. 

5. He drinks coflfee at the cafes, and perhaps 
goes to the theater. 

6. Then he shops a Httle (makes some purchases). 

7. He purchases drugs at the drugstore. 

8. The druggist puts up the drugs in pills, 
powders and bottles. 

9. The stranger has his watch mended by the 
watchmaker. 

10. At the goldsmith's (jeweler's) he buys some 
jewelry. 
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11. The barber shaves him and cuts (trims) his 
hair. 

12. The dentist looks at his teeth to see if they 
need filling. 

13. Perhaps he desires to get some books. 

14. If so he goes, not to the press, where the 
printer prints books, nor to the library, where the 
librarian lends books, but to the bookstore. 

15. Here the bookseller lives, a deaf little old 
man, who wears spectacles. 

16. His figure (his form) is bent and round; he is 
not erect and straight. 

17. The stranger enjoys himself very much (has a 
good, pleasant time) in our city. 

18. When the traveler feels tired, he retires to his 
room, undresses himself and goes to bed. 

19. When he leaves, he pays his bill to the hotel- 
keeper, and fees the waiter and other servants. 

Exercise, If your watch is broken, to whom do you go? If 
your teeth are not in order, to whom do you go ? If your hair is 
too long, to whom do you go ? Who sells books ? lends books ? 
prints books ? Where can you buy books ? What kind of a man 
is the bookseller? When is a man deaf? Where do strangers 
lodge ? What is the opposite of city ? Who works in a drug- 
store ? What does the man in the drugstore put up ? When do 
you go to the drugstore? When do you shop? What does a 
barber do ? Where are horses kept ? Who sells watches ? Who 
sells jewelry ? Who works in the library? in the'customhouse? 
on a ship ? in a boat ? in a carriage ? in a hospital ? in a shop ? 
in a hotel? in a post-office? on the quay? 

Remarks, I. I enjoy myself we wash ourselves 

you dress yourself you hurt yourselves 

he undresses himself they trouble themselves 
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The pronouns myself, ourselves, yourself, yourselves, himself, herself, 
itself, themselves are reflexive pronouns. 

Note, We like ourselves means I like myself and you like yourself. We 
like each other means I like you and you like me. Instead o/each other, one 
another is also used, especially for more than two people, 

2. I have a box made. That is, I pay some one, or, I tell some one to 
make a box. 

3. In town, at home, at church, at work, at play. The article is not v^ed 
with these expressions. 

39. LESSON THIRTY-NINE. XXXIX. 

A Start. 

1. How do you like our city? 

2. Very much, indeed. 

3. Indeed? Well, what do you say to a trip in 
the country? 

4. Why, I should like it above all things. 

5. I will look up (find out about) the trains, and 
you can pack the clothes in the bags (trunks, port- 
manteaux). 

6. You must put up with some trouble in the 
villages. 

7. So? (Is that so? Really?) 

8. We can set off (start) to-morrow. 

9. Let us put it oflf till to-morrow afternoon, if 
you are willing*. 

10. Very well (all right), we shall make out a plan. 

11. We can do up some cakes and sweetmeats 
and bring them along. 

12. Hello, Tom, don't you want (would n't you 
like) to come along on a trip? 

13. Thank you, I am not able to (I cannot) leave 
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the office at present. 

14. My employer is off (away) on a holiday, and 
I take care of the whole business. 

15. Some other day, I hope. 

16. I wish you a pleasant outing. 

17. Don't forget to send me letters and postcards 
while you are gone. 

18. We shan't, but Tm sorry you must stay (re- 
main) at work during vacation. 

19. You may get off later at Easter or in the sum- 
mer, if not at Christmas. 

Exercise. What things do we put up with ? put up at ? put 
up ? put on ? put off? pack ? look up ? look through ? look for? 
look at ? set off on ? do up ? leave ? take care of? get off from ? 
stay at ? wish our friends ? hope for ? find out ? When do we say 
indeed ? really ? well ? When do we use bags ? enjoy ourselves ? 
like a town ? have a pleasant time ? have a holiday ? When does 
Easter come? When does the long vacation come? What do we 
do with cakes and sweetmeats ? Who sells sweetmeats ? 

Verbs, leave left left 

forget forgot forgotten 

Remarks, I. A preposition often changes the meaning of a verb, 

2, The Future. There are several ways of saying something in future 
time. We may say : 

1. I am about to do it 
I am going to do it. 

These mean I shall do it at once. 

2. I shall do it. 

This is sim.ple future, 

3. I will do it. 

This means I want to do it, I shall because I wish. 

4. I am willing to do it. 

This is not future, but means I consent, or agree, if some one asks me. 
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40. LESSON FORTY. XL. 

Review. 

1. What do we do with horses? camels? oranges? a sack? 
wares? a cup? a whip? a string? stones? pens? ink? paper? 
thermometers ? copybooks ? diaries ? paperweights ? scissors ? a 
measure? a needle? thread? cloth? a bill? boats? oars? pills? 

2. Who deals in fruit ? meat ? vegetables ? sweets ? drugs ? 
shoes? stationery? books? bread? meat? photographs? clothes? 
cufFbuttons ? watches ? glass ? drygoods ? 

3. Who shouts ? cries ? strides ? jingles ? changes money ? 
takes care of the sick ? performs services ? lives in the barracks ? 
takes pictures ? teaches ? examines teeth ? cuts hair ? prkits 
books ? makes tables ? keeps hotels ? makes purchases ? drives ? 
begs? shines shoes? kneels? steals? sweeps? examines luggage? 
works in a shop ? a boat ? a hotel ? fees a servant ? 

4. W>iV^ /A^ second person plural simple present affirmative 
reflexive of the verbs vj2Ls\iy enjoy, hurt. 

5. Change to the passive, I will not find him. He sweeps 
the oranges together, you have forgotten the date. They will visit 
me soon. Change to exclamations. This market is large. This 
dentist is industrious. This camel is patient. (Each two ways, J 

6. What is a pronoun ? an adjective ? an adverb ? a con- 
junction? a preposition ? 

7. What part of speech is sea ? look ? into ? up ? away ? 
we ? bootblack ? wide ? town ? lively ? slowly ? noisy ? indeed ? 
for? take? desire? willing? to do? trip? myself? pack? 

8. Give four ways of writing the first person singular future, 

9. What is the difference between we love ourselves and we 
love each other ? 

ID. When is the passive used in English ? 

II. Give the principal parts of creep, forget, sink, bring, 
ring, think, leave, lose, set, send, do,, show, burst, stick, 
grow, breathe, purchase, buy, desire, need, find, fit, miss, count, 
stroll, bake, wake, pay, spill, feel, split. 
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41. LESSON FORTY-ONE. XLI. 

The Year. 

1. The year is divided into four parts, which are 
called seasons. 

2. They are spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 

3. Each of these is divided into three months. 

4. One month (February) has twenty-eight days, 
the other eleven have thirty or thirty-one. 

5. Spring begins with March 21. 

. 6. The other months are in order after March, 
April, May, June, July, August, September, Octo- 
ber, November, December, January and February. 
7. The winter months are December, January, 
the first month of the year, and February. We are 
now in winter. 

Wintertime. 

1. The winters in this city are not very severe. 

2. Frost never comes, and of course water does 
not freeze. 

3. But winter is the rainy season. 

4. Day after day it rains ; scarcely a day passes 
without some rain. 

5. The high west and south winds are cold, keen 
and biting. 

6. The weather is cloudy most of the time. 

7. The days are dull, chilly and brief, because 
the sun sets so early. 

8. The sea is often rough, and of a greenish 
colour from the mud that is washed into it. 
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9. The streets are damp and often very muddy, 
having pools of dirty water. 

10. The rivers and brooks fill up. 

11. On the mountains it snows and hails. 

12. The mountain tops, not often clear in winter- 
time, are white with a snow blanket. 

13. When we go out in winter we wrap ourselves, 
in heavy overcoats, scarfs and gloves, to prevent 
the cold from coming in. 

14. We protect ourselves from the mud with over- 
shoes. 

15. We keep ourselves indoors most of the time. 

Exercise, i. In what do we wrap ourselves in winter? What 
days do we have in winter ? What weather ? What wind blows 
then ? What kind of sea do we have? Are the days long ? Why 
are they brief? What color are the mountain-tops? Does it rain 
much in winter? What is dull? rough? rainy? cloudy? muddy? 
wet? cold? keen? heavy? white? biting? What freezes? What 
are overshoes for? Where do we keep ourselves in winter? 
Where do we wear scarfs? When and where does it hail? 
What is the hail ? 

2. What are the four seasons? In what season does De- 
cember come ? Which season has the shortest days ? What are 
the fall months ? Why do you think we call the autumn the fall ? 
Into what do we divide the day? the minute? the school? the 
classes ? 

Verb, freeze, froze, frozen. 

Remarks. We say in winter, in spring, rather than in the winter. 
2. In doors, opposite ofovX of doors. 
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42. LESSON FORTY-TWO. XLIL 

Winter Storms. 

1. In winter great storms arise. 

2. The wind becomes a gale, and blows furiously* 

3. Great waves dash upon the rocks with a 
mighty roar. 

4. The rocks are crushed and fall into the sea on 
account of the strength of the waves. 

5. The seashore is covered with foam. 

6. The clouds are dense and black. 

7. The lightning flashes, and the thunder rolls. 

8. The peals of thunder are very loud. 

9. Sometimes a thunderbolt falls to the ground, 
striking a tree. 

10. The tree is torn up by its roots. 

11. If the lightning strikes a house, the house soon 
burns. 

12. If it strikes a man, it nearly always kills him. 

13. If the lightning strikes a lightning-rod, it 
passes down by it, and does not hurt the house. 

14. Those who travel by ship in winter are often 
seasick, for the ship tosses a great deal (very much). 

15. Sometimes at night I lie awake, und hear the 
windows rattle, the rain splash, and the wind whistle. 

16. Then I am glad I am not at sea, but am safe 
in my own warm room. 

17. But I am sorry for the poor sailors, who are 
not asleep, but are working out on the stormy sea. 
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Exercise, What things are great ? dense ? furious ? heavy ? 
loud? mighty? black? keen? pleasant? beautiful? green? high? 
thick? dull? sharp? weak? unripe? 

What things kill? strike? dash? arise? roll? flash? hurt? 
crush? blow? fall? whistle? rattle? splash? When are you glad? 
sorry? warm? tired? seasick? strong? ill? safe? asleep? awake? 
Why does a ship toss ? When do gales blow ? Where are the 
eaves ? 

Remarks. I. If the lightning strikes a man, it kills him. In this form of 
condition f the second part of the condition (the consequent) tells what always 
happens if the first part (the antecedent) is true. Both parts are simple pres- 
ent. They can he changed to simple past also, 

2. Awake, asleep, afraid are adjectives. They are used only after verbs 
like be, become, g^'^^y seem, look. Example, I am afraid. The man is 
asleep. We cannot correctly say the asleep man. 

Verbs, hurt, hurt, hurt 

arise, arose, arisen. 



43. LESSON FORTY-THREE. XLIII. 

Winter Work. 

1. If you climb high up Lebanon, 'you will come 
to the snow-line. 

2. The men are not working in the fields. 

3. If you enter the houses, you will find the folks 
about the fire. 

4. They are all seated near it, keeping warm. 

5. Sometimes the fire is in a brazier of charcoal^ 
sometimes there is a fireplace and a chimney. 

6. The fumes of charcoal are poisonous. 

7. The people tell stories, and make plans for 
the spring-time. 
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8. Some of the farmers go out and trim the trees. 

9. They hew off old branches. 

10. If you go out of some cities and villages, you 
will find olive forests. 

11. There the owners of the groves come, gather 
the olives from the ground, or perhaps shake them 
from the tree, or beat the tree with sticks. 

12. Then the olives are carried in baskets and 
cans to 'the press, where they are pressed (squeezed) 
in great presses. 

13. From the olives oil is made. 

14. The olive press is very povirerfuL 

15. The pure oil is shipped to all parts of the 
world. 

16. Near this city is a large suburb where more 
than two million one hundred thousand pounds of oil 
are made every year. 

17. In town winter is the busy season for shipping 
and for all the trades. 

18. But many of the countrymen are idle during 
the winter. 

Exercise, What is the saow-line ? Do men work in the fields 
in winter ? What do you do in winter ? What do farmers do ? 
Where is oil made? How is oil made? In what are olives pressed? 
Is a press strong ? Who gathers the olives ? With what do the 
farmers beat the olives? Is olive oil cheap? Where is oil shipped? 
Where do men stay in winter ? Is the city busy in winter ? Who 
are idle in winter ? Name twelve people 'that work in the city. 
What do farmers trim ? hew off? tell ? 

Remark, If you go you will find. This is perhaps the most used of all con* 
ditions in English. The one who speaks thinks perhaps that you will go. 
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44. LESSON FORTY-FOUR. XLIV. 

Springtime. 

1. Spring is the time for flying kites. 

2. The brisk breezes keep the kite up, and the 
long tail balances it 

3. If you should go through all the city you would 
see hundreds of kites. 

4. But boys do not amuse therriselves with kites 
alone. 

5. They spin tops, by winding string about the 
small end, and flinging the top on its metal point on 
the ground. 

6. On the streets the boys play marbles, using a 
ring and a hole. 

7. As the air becomes warmer, the sea warms a 
little, and the boys go in bathing (take a bath, go for 
a swim), and dive in the sea. 

8. Some boys can stay under water a long time. 

9. The snow melts on the mountainsides. 

10. The streams fill and flow swiftly, and some- 
times flood their banks. 

11. Once in a while a river destroys a bridge. 

12. There is little more rain, and that comes in 
showers of light drops. 

13. The days are fine, bright and sunshiny, 
though often cool in the evening. 

14. We take off our flannels, (woolen clothes), 
and put on cotton clothes. 
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15. Easter comes in spring, and we have twelve 
days or a fortnight vacation. 

16. We have Field Day also, and run races. 

17. We have tennis too, and football and basket- 
ball matches. 

18. On Field Day we sing songs and cheer for 
the college. 

19. If it should rain, we would have Field Day 
just the same. 

Exercise, i. What do boys fling? fly? spin? bathe and dive in? 
wind? play? run? take off in spring? What thaws? flows? 
warms? melts? keeps the kite up? balances the kite? destroys 
bridges? comes in showers? fills? When does Easter come this 
year? When does Field Day come? When do we cheer? What 
do we sing ? What things are cool ? bright ? sunshiny ? brisk ? 
damp? muddy? heavy? dense? furious? keen? sharp? thin? 
What did we fling? 

2. Complete the conditions. 

If you go -*-. If I should go, he — . If — , I shall not find 
it. If you should know, you — . If it should rain — . If it 
rains — . If — we shall not go. 

Remarks, If it rains we will not go. Perhaps it will rain is my thought. 
If it should rain, we would not go. Probably it will not rain is the thought. 
Verbs, sing, sang, sung ; spin, spun, spun, 
fling, flung, flung ; fly, flew, flown. 



45. LESSON FORTY-FIVE. XLV. 

Spring Work. 

1. • In spring farmers plough with oxen, harrow, 
and till the soil. 

2. They sow corn, grass, barley and other seeds* 
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3. They improve the ground for the vines, fig- 
trees and mulberry-trees. 

4. They raise all kinds of vegetables. 

5. Potatoes, beans, lentils, cucumbers, onions 
and many other crops are then planted. 

6. The soil of Syria is fertile, except in very 
stony places. 

7. During the late winter and spring oranges are 
at their best. 

8. . Apricots and other fruits also ripen then. 

9. Silkworms appear. 

10. Men and women tend them for about forty 
days. 

11. They feed the worms on mulberry leaves all 
this time. 

12. The brokers come and are busy buying and 
selling silk cocoons. 

13. Muleteers and camel-drivers carry the cocoons 
from place to place. * 

14. The owners of the silk factories boil the co- 
coons to preserve them. 

15. They hire women to separate the bad ones 
from the good ones. 

16. The silk is spun from^the cocoons and is sent 
to France, where it is woven. 

17. Much is also woven here. 

18. Soap is made in the SOap-factory, chiefly from 
olive oil. 

19. Owners of horses send their animals to feed 
on green barley, which is also used by cattle. 
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20. Cattle are cows, calves, bulls and oxen, but 
not sheep nor goats, 

21. Boys and girls go on many picnics. 

22. Tourists (travellers) from foreign countries 
arrive, and begin trips. 

Exercise, With what do farmers plough and harrow ? What 
do farmers raise ? plant ? sow ? feed ? When do silkworms ap- 
pear ? Who tend the worms ? How long are they tended ? 
Who buys silkworms ? Where is silk sent ? Where is silk made ? 
What is done to preserve silkworms ? On what do horses feed ? 
How are silkworms carried ? Have you ever seen a soap-factory ? 
From what is soap made ? What do oxen eat ? What does a 
muleteer take care of ? What crops are raised in Syria ? What 
two fruits ripen in spring ? Whom do silk-owners hire, and for 
what work ? Who come from foreign countries ? By what do 
they come ? Where do boys go in spring ? On what do silk- 
worms feed ? What do silkworms spin ? Who flies kites ? spins 
tops ? weaves ? sails ? sells ? What is fertile ? 

Verbs, sow, sowed, sown. 

weave, wove, woven. 

Remarks, Word-building, 



Noun, 
cloud 


Adjective 
cloudy 


rain 
mud 


rainy 
muddy 



Most nouns which tell of things regarding the weather make adjectives by 
adding y. 



Verb. 


Noun, 


SOW 


sower 


weave 


weaver 


farm 


farmer 



To make the agent, add er to the verb. 
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46. LESSON FORTY-SIX. XLVL 

Summertime. 

1. In summer the holidays (the long vacation 
commence(s). 

2. After commencement, when the boys of the 
highest class are graduated (graduate), we scatter 
to our homes. 

3. We pass delightful summer days in rest and 
recreation. 

4. Summertime in the city is hot. 

5. The dust is often stifling. 

,6. The atmosphere is damp and sticky and we 
perspire freely if we work or exercise. 

7. We do not feel like doing much. 

8. At noon the sun pours down its great heat 
from directly overhead. 

9. Every one at that hour goes indoors for a nap. 
ID. There is no rain at all, except for slight 

showers in the mountains. 

11. Even these are rare. 

12. The brooks and rivers often run dry. 

13. Only the good fountains remain. 

14. In the business center there is little doing. 

15. The rich have gone away. 

16. It is difficult (not easy) to work in hot weathen 

17. Most people like to cease hard work then. 

18. They take their ease under trees or awnings, 
and look very comfortable. 
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19. There is not a breath of air and hardly a leaf 
is stirring. 

20. Occasionally the sirocco blows hot and dry 
from the eastern desert. 

21. It parches our lips and dries up everything. 

22. Then we grow cross and try to have things 
our own way. 

23. At night many sleep on the roofs in the open 
air (under the open sky). 

Exercise, , On what day does commencement come ? Easter ? 
Christmas ? When does school begin ? When does vacation 
begin ? What kind of days do we have in winter ? in spring ? ia 
summer ? When do we perspire ? Where do people sleep in 
summer ? What stirs ? blows ? runs dry ? parches ? pours? 
When is the sun overhead ? Why do we grow cross sometimes ? 
From where does the sirocco come ? What is the sirocco ? W-hat 
do people do at noon in summer? How do we take our ease? 
make ourselves comfortable ? sow corn ? travel ? What is sticky ? 
difficult ? easy ? slight ? hard ? What blows occasionally ? When 
do we feel like working ? 

Remarks. The rich and the poor are opposites. We use the definite article 
the with the adjective, instead of adding the noun men. Example, The old, 
the poor, the kind. 

Examples, 

1. Occasionally the wind blows. 

2. The wind occasionally blows. 

3. The wind blows occasionally. 

4. He makes money fast 

5. He speaks English well. 

6. I have never seen him. 

7. Only the fountains remain. 
The adverb may he put : 

1. As first word, 

2. Between subject and verb, 

3. At the end of the sentence, 

4. Between auxiliary and verb. It never comes between verb and object* 

5. Only always goes next the word it describes. 
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47. LESSON FORTY-SEVEN. XLVII. 

Summer Occupations, 

1. Now people start oflF for their summe 
in the mountains. 

2. They do little work, but the reapers \ 

3. They cut the corn in America called 
with scythes or sickles, and gather it into I 
or sheaves. 

4. Then they carry each sheaf to the thl 
floor. 

5. Sometimes they thresh with flails, soi 
the oxen thresh by treading, and sometimes thn 
machines are used. 

6. Farmers work hard in the fields waterii 
and gardens. 

7. Woodcutters fell trees with axes, sa 
into boards, or cut them in pieces for fuel. 

8. Then they put them in the sun to dry. 

9. The stonemason, the plasterer and i 
penter have many building jobs. 

10. The mason lays brick and stone with a 
putting mortar between to make the structui 

1 1 . The plasterer plasters the walls of the : 
with white plaster. 

12. The carpenter saws, hammers and 
making doors, windows, frames and other 
work. 

13. The painter paints. 

14. The stonecutter cuts with a chisel and h 
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15. Fishing is active. 

16. Fishermen by day and by night cast their 
nets and lines. 

17. At night they attract the fish by means of 
the flame of a torch. 

18. Most of the shipping in sailboats is done now, 
along the coast. 

19. Pears, plums and peaches are ripe. 

20. They are wrapped in papers and sent to other 
countries such as Russia and Germany. 

21. Tobacco is raised, dried, cut and prepared. 

22. The shearers are busy shearing sheep. 

23. Women fatten the sheep by stuffing greens 
into their mouths. 

24. Thus although it is hot, few country people 
are idle. 

Exercise. Who go to the mountains in summer? What do 
reapers reap? bind? carry? gather? thresh? With what 
do reapers reap ? thresh ? bind ? Are city people idle in sum* 
mer? How do women fatten sheep? Who shears sheep? 
Where does tobacco grow? Where are fruits sent? Are 
sailboats busy in summer ? Where do sailboats journey ? What 
do sailboats carry 7 Who fish ? What do fishermen cast ? 
What do fishermen catch? attract? How do they fish at 
night ? Who chisels ? paints ? planes ? lays brick ? saws ? 
builds ? hammers ? plasters ? has building jobs ? fells trees ? 
waters trees ? threshes ? Who uses lines ? sickles ? trowels ? 
hooks ? saws ? nets ? hammers ? axes ? planes ? flails ? What 
fruits ripen in summer ? 

Remarks, I. A woodcutter is one that cuts wood. 

A sailboat is a boat that uses sails. 

A farmhouse is a house on a farm. 
Notice that the second word is the chief one in each case. 
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2. 


Adjective. 
black 


Verb. 
blacken 




red 


redden 




strong 

long 

wide 


streng^en 

lengthen 

widen 




fat 


fatten 




weak 


weaken 


3- 


Singular. sheep OX 
Plural. sheep ' oxen 


fish 

fish (fishes) 


4. 


Notice the principal parts of these verbs : 
mi filled filled fall 


fell fallen 




fell felled felled feel 


felt felt 


5. 


Verb, tread, trod, trodden. 





48. LESSON FORTY-EIGHT. XLVIIL 

Autumn. 

1. In autumn the weather still stays hot. 

2. The days are sultry and close. 

3. The mountains are hazy and indistinct ; they 
are no longer clear. 

4. Sometimes mist gathers round a hillside ; then 
it is misty. 

5. Heavy dews lie on the hills. 

6. The land grows brown and dusty. 

7. The days shorten considerably. 

8. Travellers, who have come from abroad to visit 
places of interest, now return. 

9. By November the rains come, and colder 
weather also. 

10. By the end of autumn there is snow to be seen 
on the mountains. 
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11. People return from country cottages and take 
up city life again. 

12. White linen suits are laid aside (put away.) 

13. Boys come back to school, which re-opens in 
October. 

14. Football comes in. 

15. But the students have to put away thoughts of 
vacation, and have to start school life anew. 

16. Next year I am to take arithmetic, German, 
geography, grammar, French, science, the Bible, 
and other subjects. 

Exercise, In what season is the weather cool? dry? close? 
hot ? stiflhig ? cold ? rainy ? damp ? muddy ? sultry ? warm ? 
stormy? misty? What shortens? grows dusty? comes by No- 
vember ? is seen on the mountain tops ? are laid aside ? gathers 
round a hillside? is visited by travelers? stays hot? is wrapped 
in paper and sent abroad ? is dried ? is fattened ? is sailed ? What 
do you study in science ? in geography ? in grammar ? in arith- 
metic? When does school begin? What month is October? 
April ? In what season does August come ? When do fisher- 
men fish ? When do we wear woolens ? When is something in- 
distinct? close? Who heals sick people? cares for sick people? 

Remarks, Have to, must 

Am to, am going to, am expecting to, am told to. 
Examples. I have to study, I must study, I am to travel, I am going 
to travel, etc. 



49. LESSON FORTY-NINE. XLIX. 

Autumn Work. 

1. In autumn ploughmen plough the ground, 
and scatter the grain for a second harvest. 

2. Grapes are ripe. 
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3. They are gathered (picked) and sent to be sold. 

4. Some grapes by pressing are made into wine. 

5. Women spread other grapes in the sun to be 
dried into raisins. 

6. The rest of the grapes are taken and ; 
by boiling into fine syrup. 

7. People get ready to store flour and ot 
for the winter. 

8. The flour has been ground at the mill 
two grindstones. 

9. Mules turn wheels in sesame-mills. 

10. Women are busy in different (varioU! 
pations. 

11. They spin wool and twist cotton, tc 
for weaving. 

12. They knit woolen socks and stocki 
other underwear for winter use. 

13. They go about in the meadows, fa 
gardens looking for snails to eat or to sell. 

14. They are hired to pick out the bad oni< 
the good ones. 

15. Hunters wander out in search of 
shoot with their guns. 

16. The flat, smooth roofs are repaired. 

1 7. Beams are shifted and changed, and 
are rolled again. 

18. Country people come to town to mat 
purchases of food and clothing. 

19. The holidays are over. 
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Exercise. What do women spin ? What do boys spin ? What 
do silkworms spin? What do women twist? knit? pick from 
shrubs ? weave ? search for ? pick out ? What are shifted ? are 
rolled ? is hunted ? Who hunts ? looks for snails ? makes winter 
purchases ? buys clothing ? What is abundant in autumn ? Who 
ploughs? gathers grapes? Into what are grapes made? How 
are raisins made ? What is made by boiling grapes ? What has 
been ground ? Who makes flour ? For what do we use grind- 
stones? chisels? planes? harrows? needles? pins? When does 
the second harvest come ? What is sown for the second harvest ? 
How is corn threshed ? Who uses mortar ? plaster ? shears ? a 
sack ? a sickle ? a whip ? 

Give Us Our Daily Bread. 

Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 

And back of the flour the mill ; 
And back of the mill is the wheat and the shower, 

And the sun and the Father's will. 



50. LESSON FIFTY. L. 

Review. 

1. Complete the conditions by adding the last part of the sen* 
tence. If the lightning strikes a house — . If it is cold on tfie 
mountains, the snow — . If it rains much, the rivers — . If you 
give me this, I — . If you go, I — too. If it rains to-morrow, 
we — . If you study, you — . If he looks for his pen, he — . If 
a man steals, he — . If it should rain, we — . If you should not 
study — . If the rain should come in July, we — . If you should 
be rich, what — you do? If your father — come to the school, 
how — you feel ? If you go to Cairo, what — you see ? 

2. ' Put these adjectives into sentences about the weather, giving 
the time as well as the object. Example. Hot. The city is hot in 
the summer. Muddy, clear, misty, cloudy, dusty, sultry, rainy, 
dry, stormy, indistinct, close, dense, bright, dull, dim, rough, 
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keen, warm, biting, hot, eastern, dry, brown, heavy, hazy, damp, 
stifling, sticky, cool, black, warm, short, early. 

3. Where do you find mist ? dew ? clouds ? rain ? hail ? snow ? 
waves ? rivers ? brooks ? fountains ? 

4. Tell how the following things are obtained or made: Oil, 
flour, sesame seed, silk cloth, flannel, books, clothes, fish, meat, 
wool, cotton, wine, molasses, raisins, cocoons. 

5. What do we call the man who makes houses ? walls ? tables ? 
plaster? What do we call the man who fishes? keeps a farm? 
cuts stone? cuts meat? bakes bread? shines shoes? sends tele- 
grams ? goes in sailboats ? works in a mill ? sows ? makes cloth ? 
buys and sells for another? owns land or a factory? keeps a 
hotel ? drives mules ? comes to see the sights ? 

6. With what thhigs do these men cut? Carpenters, barbers, 
tailors, reapers, butchers. What tools does a tailor use? a 
farmer ? a hunter ? a student ? What does a photographer use ? 
What do women use to put olives in? What do we put water in? 
What do we put ink in ? 

7. Apply opposite adjectives to each of the following nouns» 
Clouds, snow, mountains, boy, orange, weather, sea, purchase, 
book, street, board, wind, month, pencil. Example, desk, A 
small desk, a large desk. Do not use the same adjective twice. 

8. I call at my uncle's. Put this sentence in future time 
showing: i. Immediate future, 2, A strong wish, 3. A slight 
wish. 4. Simple future, 5. Consent, 

9. Give the principal parts of so^ ^ weave, set, spin, fling, wind, 
ID. What do we call the noise of the rain ? of the thunder ? ot 

the waves ? of the wind ? of the window ? of the dealer in the 
street ? of the driver ? of the carriage ? of the water carrier's 
cups ? of the whip and the gun ? 

11. What do hoys do in spring? in summer? in autumn? at 
school ? in the morning ? in the studyhour ? 

12. When do these days come? Commencement, Easter, Christ- 
mas, the beginning of school, the longest night. 

13. Give other expressions for fill up, freeze, to keep indoors, to 
crush, to burn, seasick, a brazier, idle, as a whole, a fortnight, at 
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your best, to take care of, a crop, to be graduated, to take one's 
ease, to have things our own way, in the open air, inside of a 
house, to lay aside, the vacation, a building job, by means of, no 
longer, to take up, to put off, the rest of the people, to look for, 
to make purchases. 

51. LESSON FIFTY-ONE. LI. 

A Letter. 

Zahleh, Syria, July 7, 1903. 

My dear Charlie, 

Since I last wrote you vacation has began, and 
we are off in the mountains. Summer days here are 
delightful, and all I need to be quite content is a good 
chat with you. And that brings me to the reason for 
writing. Will you not make us a visit here sometime 
in July ? I have a great many friends who will be glad 
to make your acquaintance. I can promise you 
plenty of fun and plenty of friendship, and you shall 
see how I keep my word. 

I am glad to hear you have been enjoying so many 
sails about Smyrna. Of course you will not mind 
the sea part of the journey down here. I think you 
do not know the beauty of this coast. It is very grand 
as one sees it for the first time. The splendid snow- 
mountains, and the beautiful green slopes of the low 
hills make a most pleasing contrast. 

When you come to land, you will find a great crowd 
of boatmen shouting, each one eager to take you 
ashore in his boat. There will be no trouble at the 
customhouse, and you may at once take a carriage 
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and drive to the railway-station. When you are there 
purchase a second-class return ticket from the clerk 
at the window. Then jump into a second-class com- 
partment and make yourself comfortable. The train 
will take a long time to start, I dare say, for there are 
many passengers in the summer. But you will be off 
at last, and will be surprised, I haven^t a doubt, at 
the pretty country you are passing. After a while the 
train will begin to climb the hill, U3ing the tooth-rail. 
The track of the railway is narrow, for the engineers 
found the construction very steep in places. But 
you will come safely through, and you may be sure I 
shall be at the station to welcome you. And how 
glad we shall be tg meet you ! I know my family will 
soon all be as fond of you as I am now- 

So please do not mind the three days' trip, but come 
by the next steamer for a good long visit to 

Your sincere friend, 

Thomas S. White. 

P. S. — Mother sends her regards, and wishes to 
be remembered to your mother. 

T. S. W. 

Exercise, Answer in complete sentences. If you make a pro- 
mise, should you keep it ? When did you study English for the 
first time ? To whom is Thomas writing in this letter ? Where 
does Thomas live ? What do we call the man who builds railways 
and harbors ? What goes on a track ? Where do you buy tickets 
for the railway? In what month does vacation begin? Who 
sells tickets ? Who takes people ashore ? When are you eager ? 
What do you say when you welcome a friend ? Are you content 
with poor marks? Who go in trains? What things do you 
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mind ? What parts of a mountain do you know ? Are black and 
white contrasts? What have you done since you came to school? 
Of whom are you foud ? Do more people travel second-class or 
third-class ? How do you begin a letter ? How do you end a 
letter ? What things are delightful ? narrow ? pleasing ? low ? 
splendid? green? beautiful? long? comfortable? 



52. LESSON FIFTY-TWO. LII. 

Vacation is another word for the holidays. Our 
school has three vacations ; at Christmas, at Easter, 
and during the summer from July to October. The 
summer holidays begin immediately after the exer- 
cises at the end of the year. 

Plenty is another word for enough. I have plenty 
of money. I have money enough. I have enough 
money. We hear it at table: 

^^ Will you have some meat, Mr. X. ? '' 

^^ Thank you, I have plenty.'' 

Glad is used with the preposition of; also with the 
infinitive. 

Example, I am very g^lad of that, 
I am very glad to hear. 

To mind is used most in the expression ''Never 
mind ; " which means ''Do not trouble yourself about 
it.'' When I take a walk in the winter I do not mind 
the rain. 

To mind. To obey. If my father bids me do some- 
thing, I must mind him. 

Make yourself comfortable. Make yourself at home. 
These are expressions of welcome used among friends. 
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Englishmen use many expressions to denote think- 
ing. Some of these are, I dare say, I suppose so, 
I fancy so, I believe so, I think so. The negative is 
I suppose not, etc. 

I am fond of him. I like him. Neither of these is 
so strong as, I love him. 

Remember me to him. This is the common form 
of sending regards. 

When I make the acquaintance of a gentleman, a 
friend introduces me to him. The introduction is 
given with the words, ^^Mr. — , let me introduce Mr. 
— ," or, ^'Let me present Mr. — .*' We both bow 
and he says, ^' I am very glad (pleased, delighted) to 
meet you (to make your acquaintance), Mr. — /' I 
thank him and the introduction is over. I may now 
say that I am acquainted with him (I have the honour 
of his acquaintance). An acquaintance is one whom 
you know and speak to. A friend is, of course, much 
more than that. 

If I make a promise I must keep it, that is, I must 
do as I have given my word to do. We do not think 
much of one who breaks his word. 

If a gentleman should say to me, '^ I give you my 
word that this is true," I would believe him at once. 

I had word from my father last week. I had a letter. 
When a boy is sick his father sends word to the doctor 
to come and see what is the matter. As soon as the 
doctor gets word he goes to the sick boy's house and 
sees him. 

In writinga letter to a friend we begin it, ^^My dear — ** 
(father, mother, brother, etc.), or simply, ^^Dear C — .'* 
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In signing, we usually write, ^^ yours sincerely,*' ''your 
friend,*' or to the family, ''yours affectionately," and 
then sign our name on the line below. The date and 
place of writing are put in the upper right-hand corner 
of the first page. The address of the envelope is writ- 
ten on different lines, thus : 

Charles H. Hopkins, Esq., 
Smyrna, 

Asia Minor, 

Turkey. 

Exercise. Fill out blanks. I am fond — him. I am glad — 
hear what you said. I am glad — that. I am content — you. I 
am acquainted — that gentleman. Make yourself — home. I 
give you my — that this is so. I have plenty — money. He is 
busy — writing letters. 

When do we get word ? send word ? give our word ? break a 
promise ? introduce a friend ? make some one's acquaintance ? 
sign 9 letter ? mind the wind ? mind our parents ? make ourselves 
comfortable ? leave school ? make a promise ? ask some one to 
remember us to another ? present a friend ? Which is stronger, 
a friend or an acquaintance ? delighted or pleased ? to be fond of 
some one or to love some one ? I believe or I suppose ? 

53. LESSON FIFTY-THREE. LIIL 

Charlie's Reply, 

Smyrna, July 25, 1903. 

My dear Thomas, 

Your letter with its kind invitation reached me 
last Tuesday. I was delighted to hear from you, and 
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accept with great pleasure your proposal of a visit in 
Syria. But I'm afraid (I fear) I can't come by the 
next steamer, for I am just recovering from the 
effects of an accident I will tell you all about it, 
and then you will understand why we must put off the 
visit till later. 

I was riding my bicycle (wheel) a couple of weeks 
ago on one of the roads about here, when I struck a 
large stone, and was thrown off. When I came to 
myself I found that my left arm was broken and one 
wrist was sprained, while my body was covered with 
bruises. In spite of my hurts, I was able to walk home, 
though I was suffering very much from the pain of 
the swelling wrist. However, the doctor soon came 
and set my arm and bound my wrist with bandages. 
Unfortunately I had also caught cold, and next 
morning I found myself coughing badly, and with a 
sore throat. The doctor came again and after some 
prescriptions were filled at the pharmacy and the 
proper medicines given me, I got relief. I am now 
very comfortable, except that my head aches from 
a slight fever. I am recovering rapidly, however, and 
hope to be about soon. I have no more pain from 
my arm, which is healing well, as the bones have 
joined. As for the other aches and bruises they have 
disappeared. 

Luckily the bicycle was not damaged in the least, 
so I have only the doctor's bills to pay. His fee will 
not be large, for he has only called twice or three 
times, and he does not charge high. 

If I keep on at this rate I should be out in a week 
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or SO, and will write you then when I can come down. 
Till then we must wait. 

You are having a very pleasant summer, I hope, up 
in the mountains. I am eager to join you there. 
Please give my warmest regards to your mother and 
all your family and believe me. 

Yours sincerely, 

Charles H. Hopkins. 

Exercise, What part of the body is the wrist? How was 
Charles hurt? What is a bicycle? Why does a doctor give 
prescriptions? Where are prescriptions filled? For what are 
bandages useful ? What is the opposite of to fall sick ? What is 
meant by a headache ? What is a bruise ? Was Charlie's wheel 
damaged ? What is the paper called, which tells us that we owe 
money ? What is money called when paid to a doctor ? Do boat- 
men charge high ? Why did Charlie put off the visit ? What is 
an invitation ? Give other expressions for to be about, to be out, 
to be afraid, a couple of weeks, when I. came to myself, the proper 
medicine, in spite of my hurts, last Tuesday, I was able, in the 
least, to reach. How can you catch cold ? What is fever ? Do 
your fingers ache when you write very much? Do your legs be- 
come sore when you play football too much? What is the differ- 
ence between a sprained arm and a broken arm ? Why does the 
doctor set a broken arm ? 

swell swelled swollen 

set set set 

54. LESSON FIFTY-FOUR LIV. 

No verb in English* is more used than the verb get. 
In the first place it means to obtain, or to receive. 
If a boy does not study, he does not get good marks. 
He gets money and letters from home. If he forgets 
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his book, he runs to his closet and gets it (brings it). 

It means to learn also. We get our lesson. He 
gets the principal parts of a verb by heart. 

It means to persuade. I get my friend to do some- 
thing for me. 

Sometimes in talking, it takes the place of the verb 
was. The boy got caught. He got punished yes- 
terday. Don't do that, you will get hurt. 

It is used to make have stronger. Examples. He 
has got to do it; he must do it. Have you got your 
pencil with you; have you your pencil ? 

It means to become. The weather gets cold, hot, 
rainy, damp, etc. A boy gets wet in the rain, gets 
tired of play, gets angry, gets well after sickness. I 
did not get to sleep; I did not go to sleep. 

With prepositions it has many meanings. He gets 
up in the morning, he dresses. He gets up a game, 
he arranges. He gets into or out of a carriage or 
train. He gets off or on a horse or a bicycle. He 
gets into hot water (finds trouble). He gets into bad 
company (makes bad friends). He gets into bad ways 
(becomes lazy, untruthful). Charlie was sick, but is 
getting well now. How is your son getting on in 
school ? He is getting on well in business (growing 
rich). I cannot get on with him (I always have trouble 
with him). He is getting on(along) inyears (he is grow- 
ing old). He is very angry now because of something, 
but he will get over it. We get over sickness (pass). 
I got (came) home last night. He left here yesterday 
and got to his father's this morning early. How did 
you get here ? A thief was in our house last night 
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and got away with five pounds (;^5). Get out (go out). 
So we see that get takes the place of go, come, be, 
have, receive, become. It is much used in conversation, 
but in writing it is frequently better to use another verb 
instead. 

Exercise, Write a composition of 200 words, telling what you 
did on the best day of this year, and using the verb get as often 
as you can. 

« 

55- LESSON FIFTY-FIVE. LV. 

LiMASSOL, Cyprus, Aug. 10, 1903. 
My dear Thomas, 

Just a few lines to let you know that I am on my 
way southwards, and shall soon be with you. You 
see by the heading that I am in Cyprus, where I have 
come to spend a week at my cousin Henry's, in Limas- 
sol. I am enjoying myself immensely, for every one 
is very kind, and we have picnics, excursions and 
parties without end. 

The trip from Srnyrna down was very enjoyable. 
The sea was calm and our big steamer did not roll at 
all. We left Smyrna at four o'clock in the afternoon 
and steamed rapidly out of Smyrna Bay. Then we 
turned south and ran in many channels between is- 
lands. We touched next day at one island, but stop- 
ped only long enough to land passengers. From there 
we come straight without stop. A fine west wind 
made the hot days very pleasant. The people on 
board were very jolly, and there were quite a number 
who spoke English, so I had a good time. We played 
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games on deck most of the day. The ship's fare was 
excellent, and the officers from captain to crew and 
stewards were always obliging. 

And now I am looking forward to Beyrout and the 
mountains. You may expect me on the evening 
train on Friday, August twentieth. I find that shipsstart 
from here for Beyrout every two weeks, and the next 
boat leaves Thursday evening. The trip is only over- 
night| and I hope to have plenty of time in Beyrout, 
to land and to find my way to the train. 

We shall have great fun together, for we have been 
schoolmates, classmates and playmates all our lives, 
have we not? I am looking forward eagerly to seeing 
you. 

With kindest regards to all, I am, 

Your friend, 

Charles H. Hopkins. 

Exercise, What day of the month was last Tuesday ? Is a bay 
as large as a sea ? What part of the letter is the heading ? What 
things may be enjoyable ? calm ? rough ? excellent ? How does 
a letter from your father reach you ? How do you enjoy your- 
selves in summer ? When are we jolly ? What does a captain 
do ? a steward ? a sailor ? What are the crew ? How can ship's 
fare be good ? For what things do we hope ? When arc you the 
schoolmate of another? the classmate? the playmate? When 
do you send regards to a person ? With what things are we de- 
lighted ? How does a ship roll ? 

Give other expressions /or withouty overnight, every two weeks, 
to look forward to, to touch at a place, to be obliging, a good 
time, to steam, a party, quite a number, to spend a week, to land, 
on board, ashore, to purchase, to make one's acquaintance. 

Put prepositions in the blanks, I look — a word in the book. 
I saw him — the first time. I am surprised — the beauty of this 
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country. I put a hotel. I look — a pencil. I put — my 

trip till to-morrow. I shall buy a ticket — the clerk. I arrived 
— home. I am fond — you. I fell — my bicycle. I go — the 
room. I see — the heading that you are away. I live — cousin 
Henry's. We are content — him 

Remark. At my cousin Henry's. This means, at my cousin Henry's 
house. This expression is common with proper nouns. Examples, If we 
speak of a family we may say, for example, "At the White's," "At the Hop- 
kinses'." We also say, "At the tailor's," "At my father's," "At my brother's," 
etc. 



56. LESSON FIFTY-SIX. LVL 

At THE Station. 

The train is not on time, it is ten minutes late. 
There seem to be more carriages than usual, and that 
is the reason, I suppose. There it comes around the 
curve at last, full of people returning from the city. 
There are a great many friends waiting on the platform 
to greet the newcomers. Among them is our friend 
Thomas, who is expecting a boy friend. He himself 
is a strong, bright boy of fifteen, with blue eyes and 
fair hair. He wears a dark suit of some light ma- 
terial. Now he runs towards the second-class carriages, 
for he has seen his friend step out. 

^^ Well, Charlie, here you are at last ! How glad I am 
to see you ! How are you ? '' 

^^ Thank you, Vm glad to be here.'* 
^^This is my big brother, John, Charlie." 
'' How do you do ? I am very glad to meet you, sir." 
^^And now, hurry up, or we shall miss our carriage. 
Don't give your things to the porter ; our man will 
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take them, and put them in the carriage. Would you 
rather walk or drive to the house ? It is only a little 
way.'* 

''Thank you, I would much rather walk, if it is 
the same to you. My legs are stiff from sitting stili 
so long.'' 

''All right. You will find a lot of people at 
our house, for some relatives are staying with u& 
Besides my two brothers, there are my uncle and 
aunt) and thejr children, who are own cousins to me. 
Then there is my brother's family ; my sister-in-law, 
two little nephews and one baby niece. So you see, 
you will meet a large part of our family all at once." 

"I shall be very glad indeed to meet them all. Isn't 
it nice to be together again ? " 

So the two boys pass out of sight along the road 
from the station .to the village. What do they talk 
about most of the time ? Their school-days and school 
friends, I fancy, and their plans for excursions and 
games in the coming weeks. Soon they will reach 
the White's, where all the family will bid the stranger 
welcome. We hope he will have a pleasant visit. 



Exercise, If you come to school at ten minutes past eight, are 
you on time or behind-time ? How late will you be ? What is 
the reason that the rivers are higher in spring than in autumn ? 
Is the seashore straight or curved ? Is there a platform in the 
chapel ? What is another word for a newcomer ? What is meant 
by **a boy of fifteen?" Of what materials are shoes made? In 
what class of railway carriage did Charlie come ? What is the 
opposite of dark, when we speak of hair or skin ? What colour 
are your eyes? What colour are English boys' eyes usually? 
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What is a relative? What is another expression for**alotof 
people ? " Who is your uncle ? your nephew ? 

Give other expressions for a lot of, make haste, to stay at, own 
cousin, to greet, at once, servant, not easy to bend, to prefer, how 
are you ? to miss. 

Review questions on adjectives. Use the following adjectives in 
sentences: ashamed, acquainted, fond, stiff, healthy, comfortable, 
all, active, asleep, awake, dull, difficult, dense, dirty, dry, deaf, 
damp, big, black, brown, bright, broad, brave, best, busy, blue, 
great, hungry, hazy, high, heavy, ill, interesting, lame, lively, 
fresh, fertile, flat, fine, few, strong, glad, pleasant, welcome. 

Remarks, For, because. Example* He runs, for he»has seen his friend. 
I see him walk. The word walk is in the Infinitive mode, but to is omitted^ 
as with the auxiliary verbs. The same rule is true of the verbs make, feel, 
hear. Notice the expression, I bid you welcome. It is the same as if I say, 
You are welcome to my house. 

57. LESSON FIFTY-SEVEN. LVIL 

Lesson on Prepositions. — At, By and In. 
AT. 

i. Place. I am at school, at dinner. My brother 
is at sea. My brother was two days (he stopped a short 
time) at Sidon. He lives at No. (number) 57 Broad 
Street. 

2 Time. At six o^clock; at midnight; at Easter; 
at first ; at his death ; at the even hour. Remark. At 
is used only of a point in time, a certain moment, 

3. Price. Meat is at sixpence a pound. 

4. Manner. He killed the bird at the first shot 
He can read English at sight (without studying). 

5. Condition. We are at peace. The countries 
were at war. I am at leisure (have nothing to do). 
I sit at my ease. 
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6. After certain verbs and adjectives. He laughs 
at me. What are you looking at? The boys play at 
football (or play football). He is angry at me. He 
is happy at the arrival of his friend. 

BY. 

1. Place. The house is by the garden. Sit by me. 
I passed by him without speaking. He went by (did 
not stop). We took a walk and picked flowers by the 
way. 

2. Time. The steamers travel by day and by night. 
If you do not come by eight o'clock you will be late. 

3. Expressions. He took my pencil from me by 
force. We buy apples by the dozen. I came to 
Beyrout by land, not by water. I can do this by my- 
self (alone). We walk to chapel by twos. The room 
is eighteen feet by twenty. 

IN. 

1. Place. In town. In Syria. In the world. In 
college (or at college). 

2. Time. I have seen him five times in my life 
(during my life). I shall come in ten minutes (after 
ten minutes). 

3. Expressions. In a hurry. In my Opinion. In 
good luck. In sorrow. In this way. He spoke in 
reply. The baker deals in bread. Syria is rich in 
fruits. I do not believe in you. 

Exercise. Give other expressions from Lesson 57 for using 
strength, alone, quickly, happy, sorry; thus, the baker has bread 
to sell, Syria is rich because it has fruits. 

Fill out the blanks. He lives — 18 Long Street. My brother 
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is — school. — half'past six. Meat is — sixpence. The coun- 
try is — peace. Why do you laugh — me ? I walked and talked 

— the way. The lighthouse shines — night. I shall be there — 
six o'clock (two ways). I will come — : an hour. Don't — in a 
hurry. That is not true — my opinion. He is — very bad luck. 
He spoke — answer. We buy apples — the dozen, and sugar 

— the kilo. The building is 100 metres long — 50 meters wide. 
The Levite passed — on the other side. Come and sit — me. Do 
not speak — me, I am not — leisure. Why are you angry — me? 

Remark, I shall come at six o'clock. This means that I shall arrive at 
the moment of six, I shall come by six o'clock means I shall he there when 
six comes, perhaps earlier, 

58. LESSON FIFTY-EIGHT. LVIII. 

Thomas Tells About Some Birds. 

Well, Charlie, what do you say to a walk ? On the 
way I can tell you something of the country if you care 
to hear it. But first we will go down to the post-office 
to see if there is any mail for you. You seem to be 
worrying over your lack of news. But you know 
the proverb, ** No news is good news," and if I were 
you I would not worry so. It does no good and only 
frets you. I know it is a week since you have heard, 
but then that is only a very little time. If anything 
were the matter, they would surely let you know. Yes, 
here is a letter for you, but it is overweight, there are 
two piastres due on it. Haven't you the money? No 
matter, I will settle for it. 

And now you can set you mind at rest, and not be 
anxious any more. They are all well, are they not, 
and are glad you are having such a fine time ? That's 
good news. Thank you for giving me your mother's 
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regards. Please send mine to her when you write 
next. She is very thoughtful to remember me so 
often and so kindly. 

And now for our walk. That great bird flsring in 

circles above our heads is an eagle. He doe " 

seem to move his wings in the least, does he i 
buildshis nest upamong the cliffs. Now he's gor 
of sight behind the edge of the hill. Those large 
in the distance are vultures. They are like et 
for they have very strong beaks ^nd eat the fle 
other birds and of dead animals. They are Ugly 
and I do not like them. 

Do you see that man over there waving brane 
He is trying to frighten away his flock of ' 
pigeons, that you see circling about his heacl. 
they will fly in wider circles and will mix with an 
flock. Then the pigeon-breeder will bring ( 
female pigeon with many of its feathers pluc 
With this he will attract strange male pigeons 
when they descend to the roof he will catch I 
It is very interesting to watch him. See ! The 
beginning to come down now. There ! he ha; 
one. He is clever, is he not ? We have many 
of tame pigeons, besides the wild variety. One 
is called puff-pigeon because it puffs itself out ] 
ball. The carrier-pigeon carries messages fast 
to its wing or leg. The tumbler tumbles about i 
air. The tail of another is spread out like a fa 
they call it the fan-tail. 

Exercise. When do we worry over our lessons ? From 
do we receive letters ? When money is due, what must yc 
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When is a letter overweight ? When is there lack of rain ? What 
is another word for mail ? When do I say, ** No matter?" For 
what can a customer settle ? What thing does no good ? Why 
do you become anxious sometimes? When are regard^ sent? 
How can you be thoughtful ? What does the eagle eat ? a pigeon 
eat ? Where does the eagle build its nest ? Does the eagle move 
its wings ? What bird do you like best ? What kind of pigeons 
have you seen in this city ? What does a carrier pigeon do ? How 
does a pigeon breeder frighten his pigeons away? What does 
the man pluck from the pigeon ? What is a flock ? What is 
ugly? Where do you find cliflFs ? What is the opposite of in 
sight ? What attracts*pigeons ? 

Remarks, If I were you, I should not worry. 

If anything were the matter, they would let you know. 

These are conditions where we imagine or suppose something that is not true. 
In the first part you have the past plural form, in the second part would or 
should. 



Examples. If I had not come at once, he would have taken my book. 
If it were true, I should go at once. 
I wish I had a bicycle. 
If I had one I would ride ten kilometers every day. 

The word news is singular, though it has s. Example, The good news 
has come about his recovery. 

I told him it was not so. 
I told him that it was not so. 

The word that after verbs of saying is often omitted. 



They are all well, are they not ? 

He is clever, is he not ? 

He does not move his wings, does he ? 

The opposite interrogative form of the auxiliary verb is often repeated ai the 
end of a sentence to make the sentence interrogative. The expression, not SO ? ^ 
not good English. 
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59. LESSON FIFTY-NINE. LIX. 

Prepositions. — For, From, On. 

FOR. 

J. Place and time. We walked for five hours along 
the road. The mountains extend for many miles. 
He has gone away for ever. He will not come back 
for two days. Our teacher is sick, and we have a new 
teacher for the time being. 

2. Place to which. I start for Damascus to-morrow 
The ships are bound for Egypt. ** Every man for 
himself is a poor motto. I am working for high 
marks. Why did you send for me? 

3. Cause, I am sorry for you. I weep for you. 
Syria is famous for its silk. He was punished for his 
fault. Do this for my sake. 

4. Relation, I don't know what you will do, but as 
for me I shall stay. Your friend is very strong for his 
age. 

5. In spite ofy used with all. Everything you have 
said is true, but I shall go, for all that. For all his 
talk he is a coward. 

FROM. 

1 . Place and time. School is from 8 till 1 2 every 
morning. He was dressed in black from head to foot. 
He comes from a noble farriily. 

2. Cause. I suffer from headache. I do this from 
friendship. He died from a fall. 
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3. Separation. With many verbs as : 

keep from protect from 

hide from deliver from 

prevent from differ from 

4. With other prepositions. A stone was thrown 
from behind us. He came out from under the table. 

ON (OR UPON). « 

1. Place, On deck. He went on horseback (on 
foot). Dinner is on the table. London is on the 
river Thames. 

2. Timey of days. On. the Fourth of July. On 
his arrival, the general took command. 

3. Cause. I am on business. He has gone to town 
on an errand. I will go, on condition that you tell 
no one. On going to his home, he found everything 
in order. 

4. Expressions. He did it on purpose. On the 
contrary. He is, on the whole, a good student. 
The house is on fire. Once upon (on) a time. I do 
this on his father^s account. He lives on vegetables 
only. Depend on me. That depends on circumstances. 
I have called on them twice. He congratulated me 
on my good marks. Oxen feed on grass. 

Exercise. Fill out the blanks. I am very sorry — you. I did 
it all — you. He sent — him. — deck. I suffer — .headache. 
The boy is tall — his age. We came home — foot. We walked 
— a long distance. The ship is bound — Beyrout. He has 
come — business. The house is — fire. I do this — your ac- 
count. Did you throw that — purpose to hit me? Depend — 
me. Write sentences with for, from, on, giving the meaning of 
time, place and cause. Write a full sentence with each of the 
verbs mentioned in (2) of the preposition from. 
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60. LESSON SIXTY. LX. 

More Birds. — Tents. 

There are many other birds besides those that you 
see. In the fall we can hear the sweet notes of the 
goldfiinchy the nightingale and other songsters. 
Canary birds are also kept in cages as pets. The 
favourite game-birds are the quail in spring, the bee- 
eater in summer and the thrush in winter. The bee- 
eater is shot on the wing, the others while rising from 
the ground. Shooting is a good sport, but I have first 
to get a permit to shoot ; otherwise the police 
would arrest me. When I am ready I sling a bag 
over my shoulder, and start out with my hunting dog 
at my heels. We may go for some time without a 
sign of a bird. Suddenly my dog springs up and 
stands absolutely stiff and still, pointing at the bird 
with his nose, or as others say, with his paws. I 
give the word, he jumps forward, and a quail flies up 
from among the corn. I bring my gun to my shoulder. 
Crack ! and the quail falls dead ; or flies off unhurt, 
and I fire another shot. If it falls my dog springs 
forward, finds the bird, and brings it back to me. 
And so on. 

The quail is a bird of passage, and comes over the 
land in the spring from Egypt, where it is getting too 
hot for comfort. It is on its way north. When it 
gets cool in autumn, it will come back, but not this 
way. It will come qver the sea, for it is strengthened 
by the northern summer. 
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Quails are caught in Egypt by means of nets, and 
in this country by lime, which is placed on a cage 
containing a tame bird. The birds stop to rest on the 
cage and cannot fly away. 

Besides the black crows and ravens, big birds that 
eat up the farmer's corn, the starling is a common 
bird. Barbers in the towns and villages like to have 
a tame starling in their shops, to eat up the flies that 
are buzzing about or crawling on the shelves. 

In the valley down there, under the shade of the 
pines, some friends of rnine are camping. They 
bring their tents and provisions from the city, and 
live here simply and cheaply. When they first came 
they chose a good place and drove the tentpegs 
deep into the ground with a hammer. Then they set 
up the tent pole and fixed it firmly by ropes to the pegs. 
Upon this pole the tent itself was fastened. These 
canvas tents are white, not brown nor black, as those 
of the Arabs of the desert. Sometimes tents are made 
of skins, but I have never seen such ones. 

Exercise, Tell what you know about the canary, the thrush, 
the starling, ihe crow, the quail, the raven. What birds are 
caught by lime ? What kind of a dog do you take with you when 
you go shooting ? What do you do with a gun ? How do 
you hold the gun when you shoot ? What bird of passage do 
you know ? What bird is shot in summer ? From where do 
birds come in the autumn ? From whom do you get a permit to 
shoot ? If you should not get a permit, what would the police 
do? How is a quail caught? What does a starling catch? 
When do birds of passage come to this country? How is a tent 
set up ? Of what is a tent made ? WhyUre pegs driven into the 
ground ? When do you camp ? What is the opposite of shade ? 
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What makes shade? Who keeps starlings? What tame ani- 
mals do you know? Who live in the desert? For what are 
ropes used ? How are birds of passage caught in Eeypt ? in this 
country ? What is meant by **on the way ? " 

Verb, sling, slung, slung. 



6i. LESSON SIXTY-ONE. LXI. 

Review. 

1. Ought you to mind your parents ? to mind the cold 
weather ? Describe a railway. How do you begin, address and 
end a letter ? Make sentences with fond, content, pleasing, con- 
trast, comfortable, plenty, glad, bid, fancy. 

2. What do you say vjh^ti you send regards? when you hurt 
some one ? when you ask a favor ? when you introduce a friend ? 
make a promise ? greet a friend ? ask after the health ? 

3. What prepositio7ts are usually put before these words ? the 
whole, purpose, sixpence a dozen, dozens, a river, the table, six 
o'clock, morning, Wednesday, school, bad luck, leisure, the con- 
trary, fire, head to foot, headache, sight, my opinion, peace. 

4. What prepositions usually follow these words ? start, laugh, 
look, happy, passed, deal, hide, rich, work, send, punished, differ, 
depend, congratulate, feed, call,, prevent, sorry, believe. 

5. Write two sentences in each form of condition that you have 
learned, 

6. When is the word that omitted ? What is the difference be- 
tween at six o'clock and by six o'clock ? When is to omitted be- 
fore the infinitive ? What number is news ? How can an affirma- 
tive sentence be changed to interrogative form ? 

7. Write out all the forms of the verb get that you remember. 
What expressions are made with ** word ?" 

8. Describe Charlie's accident. Use in sentences sore, bruise, 
broken, sprained, fever, prescription, medicine, heal, recover, 
cough, cold, bandage, hurt, pain, suffer, swell, ache, daipage, 
bill, charge. 
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9. What is meant by ^* At my father's ? *' 

10. What is the opposite of d?Lv\i? on time? own cousin? out 
of sight? a lot? kt midnight? happy? by myself ? good news? 
thoughtful ? anxious ? wild ? clever ? to keep your word ? steep? 
full? 

11. Write in sentences about a ship the words steam, sail, board, 
decks, captain, crew, land, steward, harbor, boat, storm, calm, 
roll, fare. 

12. Describe the following birds: c^xxx^x-'gix^^oti^ vyjXXyix^^ Q^^LiXy 
starling, crow, birds of passage, nightingale, canary, eagle, fan- 
tail pigeon. 



62. LESSON SIXTY-TWO. LXII. 

Other Prepositions. 

About, What do you think about it? The country 
about Beyrout is very pretty. He is worth about ten 
thousand pounds. I am about to go down-town. 

Above. Above the water hangs the tree. He is 
two years above me at school. 

Across. He walked across the street. 

After. The building is shut after ten minutes to 
eight I asked after my friend. You must look after 
your books more carefully. 

Against. The ship goes against the wind. You 
3hould not go against your father's wish. 

Along. We walk along the street. 

Among. We are among friends. 

Around. The wind blows around the house. 

At. (See lesson 57). 

Before. He came before the judge. I shall not 
come back before sunset. 
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Behind. The train is behind time. The garden is 
behind the house. 

Below. The sea is below us. 

Beside. Sit beside me. 

Besides. Besides myself there are four boys in the 
dormitory. 

Between. Between here and Spain lies a great sea. 
Between ourselves (in secret). 

Beyond. The mountains lie beyond the plain. 

By. (See lesson 57). 

Down. The wood floats down the river. 

During. I have studied English during three months. 

For. (See lesson 59). 

From. (See lesson 59). 

In. (See lesson 57). 

Into. The house looks into the garden. Go into 
the room. 

Of. The King of England. The city of Beyrout. 
The empire of Turkey. The month of July. A man 
of fifty (years). Of late. He is of age. Of course. 
He died of sorrow. 

Out of. Out of doors. Go out of my room. The 
book is out of print. He is out of danger. Out of 
breath, out of sight, oranges are out of season now, 
I am out of money. 

Off. He jumped oflf the horse. The storm is off* 
Beyrout. 

On. (See lesson 59). 

Over. I went over the bridge. He jumped over 
the chair. It is all over town (every one knows it). 
He is over fifty (years). 
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Past. Half-p^st four. 

Since. I have not seen him since day before yester- 
day. 

Through. Roses bloom through the year. Air 
comes through the open window. I heard through a 
friend that you were ill. 

Till. Wait till I come. Till to-morrow. I am 
going to my house. Up to now. A quarter to four. 
He is a friend to all. He is kind to me. 

Towards. Go towards the door. He came towards 
me on the run. 

Under. The shoes are under the table. He is under 
age. He is under twenty. 

Up. Up the street. 

With. He lives with us. He struck him with his 
fist. I am tired with his talk. 

Within. I shall finish my lesson within the hour. 
He stays within his room. 

Without. Two ships are without (outside) the harbor. 
I cannot lift the stone without help. 

Note, It is important to notice the sentences used with each 
preposition. Study them well. 

63. LESSON SIXTY-THREE. LXIIL 

Uses of Water. 

What a blessing the abundant rains have been to 
this country ! So long as one can be sure that the 
water supply will not give out (fail), one need not 
worry about famine or poor crops. Last year the 
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rainfall was about a meter. The rains of the winter 
soak rapidly through the porous soil and run quickly 
to the sea. On many of the high mountains, however, 
the water sinks more slowly, and comes out at the 
base of some hill, or at the mouth of a cave in a 
fountain. These fountains are sometimes so large, 
that the streams flowing from them are complete rivers 
from their very source. 

When the rivers flow over high rocks, beautiful 
waterfalls are formed, as the sparkling water falls 
against the shining rocks below. Some streams flow 
so swiftly that they hollow out great gorges for 
themselves in the mountains, in order to find an outlet 
to the sea. These gorges are made of bare rock, and 
no one lives there, as there is no land to till. In the 
summer the beds of such rivers are often perfectly 
dry. 

Down in the valleys about here, where the rivers 
and brooks flow, water is a precious (valuable) thing. 
It is bought and sold as other property. The stream 
is often divided by dams into many small canals 
which cross the property of different families. One 
family will buy the right to use the canal for twelve 
hours during the day, another the right for six hours 
of the night, and so forth, different lands receiving the 
water in turn, one after another. 

About all the towns and villages one may observe 
the waterwheels, turned by mules, or more recently, 
by windmills. The waterwheel consists of many 
buckets on a chain, which rise from a cistern below, 
pour the water into the aqueduct, and descend into the 
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cistern to bring up more. The poor mule is not much 
improved^ I am afraid, by walking round and round 
so much of his time. Nowadays the windmill is 
more used. 

The aqueduct carries the water to the fields, where 
it provides new life for trees and other plants. Some 
plants require more water than others. 

In many parts of the country there are deep wells, 
where the water does not rise to the surface. Here 
the people let down a bucket by means of a rope at- 
tached, and so bring up the water. Sometimes a 
pump is used. In general the water of fountains is 
better than that of wells. 

Down in the city water is obtained from the river, 
some twelve kilometers off. The water is brought 
from the dam by an aqueduct to the water-tower, 
where it mounts to the top, and rushes down again to 
the reservoires. From here it passes through beds 
of sand, which filter it and take away impurities. 
After this it comes in pipes to the city, and is dis- 
tributed all over the town. In our city house we have 
a tap where the running water comes out and falls 
into the sink against the wall. In our school there 
was also a tap at the end of a pipe where all of us 
used to drink. 

Exercise. Describe the waterwheel, the windmill, a pump, the 
waterfall, a cistern, a reservoir, a pipe, an aqueduct, a dam, a 
fountain, a gorge, a canal, a well, a filter, the rainfall, a source. 
Use in sentences the words consist, shining, improved, require, at- 
tach, distribute, fail, famine, precious, soak, the right, bucket^ 
surface, obtain, base, recently, outlet, provide. 
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Remarks, One need not worry. Need is an auxiliary verb, like can, and 
does not take s in the third person singular. 

Some twelve kilometers, about twelve kilometers^ not exactly twelve kilo- 
meters. Used to drink, often drank. 



64. LESSON SIXTY-FOUR. LXIV. 

Conjunctions. 

In lesson 63, there are manyconjunctions. Examples 
of these are the words and, or, so long as, when, that, 
as. 

The most common are found in these sentences. 
You and I. Charles is happy, and so is Thomas. 
They took a walk, and John went also. I, too, enjoy 
walking. The people drink from wells as well as from 
fountains. Not only in Syria, but in all parts of the 
world, water is valuable. In my village we drink 
either water from springs, or water from wells, but 
that from springs is better. Sea water is not fresh, but 
salt. There is no one but enjoys swimming. I can- 
not butpity (I must pity, I cannot help pitying) the 
poor mule. All the boys can swim but me. Charles 
was all but killed, yet the doctor healed him. 

Water is useful for plants as for men. When water 
does not rise by itself, it is pumped. When the water 
has come to the top of the wheel, it falls into an aque- 
duct. Water is sometimes scarce in summer, as the sun 
sucks it up. While there is water the farmer gets 
good crops. Water does not stop before it reaches 
the sea. The mule does not stop working, till the 
cistern is full. I should like to do as the eagle does. 
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fly high above the hills. Water is more expensive as 
it becomes scarcer. Water is not so dear here as in 
other parts. Water is sometimes so dear that poor 
men cannot get enough for their plants. My family 
have a well, in case (if) the fountain should fail. The 
fountains do not fail, unless the spring is a very dry 
season. Aqueducts are often repaired, that the water 
may not leak out. Men watch them by night lest 
some one break them down. If the aqueduct is broken 
the trees may die, because (since) they need water 
every day. 

You notice that each sentence has two parts, joined 
by the conjunctions. 

Exercise, Complete the sentences. Ships — boats are in the 
harbor. Steamers — are there. There are — — sailors, — 
stewards — on steamers. Boats stay either — , or — . Sailing 
ships are sometimes large, but — . No one — the captain may 
command a ship. When a storm comes, — . The boats come 
from the customhouse, as soon as — . Boatmen row till — . If 
a ship arrives at night, it — . A boat is not so — as — . I will 
not go, unless — . Men use ships, that — . Men build harbors 
lest — . If a ship is in a storm, — , This is a large city, because 
— . There is no one — likes to travel — to sea. As the wind 
rises, the — . 

Verb, swim, swam, swum. 

65. LESSON SIXTY-FIVE. LXV. 

A Talk About Animals. 

Now for a little talk about our animals. To begin 
with, the largest is the camel, naturally. He is not 
handsome, I confess, with his heavy under-lip, his 
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big hump, and his queer legs. But there are pleasing 
things about him. He will carry so great a load as 
200 kilos for long distances. And he can do without 
water a long time, owing to his way of storing it. It 
is quite a matter to load a camel. You can see them 
loading with stone here at the quarry. The camel 
rests on his hard flat places on his stomach and legs, 
and grunts disagreeably as the load is tied to his 
back. The mountain paths beyond here are very hard 
on his soft feet. 

The spirit and speed of our fine horses are the envy 
of other countries. Some Arabian breeds are among 
the best in the world, as you know. Oh, you have 
no idea how much some people love their horses. It 
is a difficult matter to get a true Arabian, for the owners 
are usually unwilling to sell. We have a poor kind 
of horse too, who is pretty (fairly) strong, but not 
much to look at. 

Besides the donkey and the mule, which are much 
used here to carry stones and water-jars, and the cattle 
of the country, there is also the bufialo, which, like the 
ox, is used to draw the plough. 

Among the smaller animals we must not fail to name 
the black goats, that you see in herds through the 
mountains. They are very active and nimble in climb- 
ing the slippery rocks and hillsides. They will not 
leave a certain piece of ground, before they have eaten 
up everything on the spot. 

The sheep here are mostly of the fat-tailed kind, 
and are driven here by shepherds from the north. 
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One town beyond the mountains is chiefly engaged in 
this trade of sending sheep through the country. 

Of wild animals the bear is the largest. He is rare, 
though still to be found on some high mountains, be- 
tween here and Mt. Hermon. He is a clumsy animal, 
and we often laugh at the tame ones, led by a chain, that 
come through the streets dancing to the music of pipes 
or a drum. 

The leopard is rare hereabouts. You will only 
see one by chance. In the north they still do damage 
once in a while. I would rather meet a bear than a 
leopard, for the latter is said to be very fierce. 

The foxes and jackals are more common. These 
may be seen often in woody places, running by twos 
in search of prey. The jackal sometimes renders 
sleep impossible by his howling. During the day 
they hide in their dens, and it is very difficult to get 
them to come out. Sometimes people build a, fire at 
one end of the tunnel of their den and smoke them 
out by this means. 

Deer are scarce, but we have one pretty kind, the 
gazelle. 

Exercise, How many humps has a camel ? What do camels 
carry ? Is it easy to load a camel ? On what does a camel rest 
when he lies down ? Are his feet made for the mountains ? What 
does a camel often do without for a long time ? Why is it diffi- 
cult to get an Arabian horse ? What colors are horses ? How long 
does a horse live ? For what is the donkey used ? For what are 
water-jars used ? What is the work of the buffalo ? What animal 
is nimble ? patient ? swift ? fierce ? Where can you find flocks of 
goats ? flocks of sheep ? herds of camels ? Have you ever seen a 
tame bear? Where do foxes live? What color is a fox? What 
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does a jackal do at night? How can you sometimes catch a fox? 
What kind of deer do we have here ? What do oxen draw ? From 
where is stone taken ? 

Remarks, Deer ; plural, deer. Means is a singular noun. Example, 
By this means. What other noun ending in s is singular? 



66. LESSON SIXTY-SIX. LXVI. 

Special Verbs. 

L KEEP. 

When there are rules in a school I keep (obey) 
them. When there are feasts (festivals) in my church 
I keep (observe) them. The school keeps until July. 
My mother does not keep house ; she lives in a hotel. 
The judge commands an angry man to keep the 
peace. Can you keep a secret? If so, FU tell you 
one. When you go to the mountains, keep in mind 
that the evenings are colder there than here. Here, 
take this knife, it is yours to keep. My uncle keeps 
seven servants. What is keeping your friend ? He 
is late, he does not keep his engagement (time). 
When we go to chapel we keep in line, and in drill we 
keep step. I find it hard sometimes to keep my books 
in order. I will keep clear of him heareafter (avoid). 
Don't run so fast, I can't keep up. Keep an eye on 
your friend when he goes to town ; he is careless 
with his money. The boy laughed so much I could 
not keep my face, and so laughed also. When I go 
in the waves I cannot keep my feet. Sometimes when 
I hear music I keep time with my foot. When a dog 
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comes, the foxes keep out of sight. He keeps coming 
to see me, though I tell him to leave me alone. If I 
keep at it I shall soon learn English. If I tell you 
this secret, you must keep it. 

II. TAKE. 

When I come to Beirut I take ship for Cyprus. I 
took three prizes last Field Day. My cousin took 
first honors last year. I was taken with his pleasant 
face. In the early morning the sky takes on a pink 
colour. I will not take the money, you must keep it. 
I asked him not to talk so loud, and he took the hint. • 
I have taken a great fancy to him. My eldest brother 
was taken into the firm yesterday. A man asked me 
to buy his old, lame, blind horse. I replied, *^ What do 
you take me for ? " The tailor takes my measure. I 
said to the beggar, **Take yourself off.'' Take the 
soup away, I don't care for it to-night. I took a 
walk yesterday, and took a photograph of the sunset* 
Take care, you will spill the tea, if you carry it so. 
My father was suddenly taken ill last Monday. I 
found I was mistaken in what I said, so I took it 
back. He is too proud, I must take him down a 
little. I took my leave (said good-by). I take off my 
clothes. I take a book out of the library every week. 
The Field Day takes place on April 21. I shall not 
take part then. I take pains to be neat. Some 
plants take root in stony soil. I took my watch to 
pieces last night. When I am hot I take a long breath. 
The people say I take after (look like) my father. I 
did not take to him quickly (like him). My brother 
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took his degree three years ago. Why do you take 
on so ? There is nothing' to cry about. You must 
not take up with him ; he is not a good friend for 
you. 

Exercise, Put into sentences with the verb keep : house, an en- 
gagement, word, peace, rules, feasts, mind, step, time, servants, 
line, books, order, clear, eye, face, feet, sight, coming, at, dark, 
bed, secret, up, yours to keep. Put into sentences with the verb 
take: ship, firm, off, yourself off, sick, photograph, down, place, 
root, after, to, out, port, care, hint, on (2), with, honour, prize, 
degree, up with, up, back. 

67. LESSON SIXTY-SEVEN. LXVII. 

Insects. 

Insects are plentiful, of course. During the win- 
ter the most of them die off, though a few sleep 
through. In the spring and summer they appear by 
the million. 

The most useful one is the bee. The bee works 
hard at his manufacture of honey. A beehive is 
always busy, and yet they say the bees keep very good 
order. Our hives are doing very well this year. 
We have our man go later in the summer to the hives 
and remove the combs. I keep away from hives then, 
for I am afraid of being stung. Sometimes if the bee- 
farmer is himself afraid, he will put on a veil to protect 
himself from harm. 

I used to have great fun last year burning out wasps^ 
nests with petroleum. The big red fellows would fly 
angrily about, and made the sport exciting and some- 
what dangerous. 
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A very troublesome little chap is the mosquito. 
He makes more trouble than any of the others, for it 
is said he carries disease with him. Many kinds of 
fevers are caused by his stings, and doctors are now 
doing- all they can to destroy the pests. I hate (dis- 
like) to hear his song about my bed, and so I have 
put up a net above me to keep him out. 

The scorpion and the centipede are both danger- 
ous. I always kill them on sight, no matter where I 
find them. The sting of the scorpion is more painful, 
and in some countries I have heard that, like that of the 
snakes, it is deadly. Even men sometimes die of its 
sting. 

The ant is always taken as a model of industry. 
It certainly is a worker and nothing seems to hinder 
it from its path. Near an ant-hill there is always a 
well-worn highway, where thousands of the busy 
insects hurry to and fro on their errands. The ants, 
like the bees, have a queen, but no king. The queen 
does nothing but lay eggs, however, and the army of 
ant-soldiers does as it likes. In my opinion ants waste 
more time than bees, for they seem to loose their way 
very often. However, they succeed in laying up a 
great store of food for winter. 

The locust does a lot of mischief when it comes in 
great numbers. The people of towns turn out and 
burn them up In Cyprus they dig ditches for them 
and stretch nets on the other side. The locusts or 
grasshoppers fall into the ditches, and the people 
bury them with earth, and so save their crops. 

We have but few friends here, among the s/iakes. 
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but there are many merry little lizards who run up 
and down the walls in the sunshine. The lizard is 
very polite, and bows constantly. On the plants we 
frequently see the chameleon, too, who helps us by 
swallowing all the flies within reach of his tongue. 
He changes his colour according to the colour of the 
place where he is clinging. 

Exercise, What insect is most plentiful in autumn? What 
becomes of insects during the winter ? What is the home of the 
bee called ? What is done with honey ? In what thing is honey 
made ? From what do you protect yourself with a net ? with an 
overcoat? with overshoes? with medicines? What is the mos- 
quito said to carry ? Where do we put up a mosquito-net ? How 
does the scorpion kill another animal? What bite is deadly? 
What other animal has a painful sting ? What may hinder the 
sun from shining ? What does the queen ant do ? Who goes on 
errands? How can you waste your time ? Why do ants work 
so hard? How do the people kill the locust? What does the 
lizard eat ? What strange thing do ybu know of the chameleon ? 
What do we call the home of the horse ? of the fox ? of the ant ? 
of the jackal ? 

Verbs, clings clung, clung, sting, stung, stung. 



68. LESSON SIXTY-EIGHT. LXVIII. 

Special Verbs. 
I. TURN. 

The carpenter turns chairs and tables. The mason 
turns the stone. The water turns the wheel. I turn 
the matter over in my mind. I saw my friend until 
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he turned the corner. The wind has turned, it is now 
north, not west. The rudder turns the ship. He 
turned his eyes to me. I turn my knowledge to use 
when I begin to work. The edge of my knife is 
turned. He turned off the servant, although there was 
no reason. The tailor turns a coat sometimes. When 
I stop reading I turn down a page. I turn my Eng- 
lish into Arabic. Sometimes w^hen it is hot, the milk 
turns (sour). All the boys praised him, and they 
turned his head. He did not turn a hair (did not 
change at all). My friend never turns against me. 
Sometimes when the hotel is full the hotelkeeper turns 
visitors away. We went to the lighthouse, and then 
turned back. When I washed I turned on the water, 
and when I was through I turned it off. I turn off 
(or out) the gas. I turn up the lamp. That man has 
turned over a new leaf. He played a joke on me to- 
day, but I shall turn the tables to-morrow. The plough 
turns up the ground. I had no money and I did not 
know where to turn. As I spoke he turned very red. 
The ink that I use is at first blue, but afterwards it 
turns black. Some boys when they walk do not turn 
out their toes. I have told him not to go, but I don't 
know how it will turn out. Don't be discouraged 
because you have no work, something will turn up. 
I am going to do him a good turn. It is my turn 
now. Let us kick the ball in turn (by turns). He is 
friendly and unfriendly by turns. He tried to do 
me an ill turn. Let us take turns at this book. It 
will serve the turn (will do). He has a great turn for 
business. One good turn deserves another. 
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II. LOOK. 

My window looks toward the east. Look there ! 
I must look after my business. He has too many 
things to look after. He looks like his father. Look 
about you (be careful). He seems to look down on 
people poorer than himself. We look up to our 
fathers. I look for a word (look up). You might as 
well look for a needle in a haystack. I will look in 
(visit) this afternoon. I must look into this matter 
(examine). I look on him as not very industrious (re- 
gard). Look out for the jereed ! You are looking 
very well these days. It looks as if it would rain. 
Things look bad. 

Exercise, Use the verb turn in expressions meaning to happen, 
to result, to put out, to make, spoil, to go around, to direct, to 
use, send away, change, to become pcoud, not to be afraid, re- 
turn, pay back, become, help, one after another, power. Use the 
verb look in expressions meaning to take care of, to call, to ex- 
amine, search for, read a book, resemble, despise, admire, seem, 
appear, regard. 



69. LESSON SIXTY-NlflE. LXIX. 

The Joiner. 

I am going to show you a friend of mine. He 
lives all alone and cooks his own meals, which I 
should not enjoy. What is he ? He is a joiner, and 
makes tables, sideboards and cupboards for all the 
town (everybody). I will knock and see if he is in, 
in which case we will stop for a while. 
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No, he is delivering some parcels; he is not at 
home. It is a pity, for I wanted to show you what a 
clever workman he is. But we may see him all the 
3ame later. 

Who is he ? He comes from a family in the north. 
I really do not know where. He makes everything* 
that can be made of wood, and his prices are the 
lowest that I know. There is no house in town that 
has not some of his work. He can make anything 
and everything, I believe. All you need do is to tell 
him what you want and draw a picture of it. He 
will do the rest. When I am in his shop I am all 
eyes, for I like to watch him. I used to think it a 
great pleasure to sit on his table and see him ply his 
trade. But, of course, I have not done that these three 
years. One must remember one's age, you know. 
They say he is not making much money now. There 
is little business in summertime for such a trade as 
his. 

Here is a fork in the path. We may take either 
one; which do you say, right or left? In England, 
you know, one (a man) always passes on the left, so 
they have a saying: 

'* If you go to the right you go wrong; if you go to 
the left you go right.'' 

Are you tired ? No ? All the better, we can keep 
on a little longer. There are many pretty views 
all along the way that I would like to show you. It 
is half an hour's walk to our house from here. 

There goes a man on the other road. It is he of 
whom we have been speaking. So you have seen 
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him, after all. I recognized him all at once (all of 
a sudden) by the stoop in his shoulders. Which one 
is he ? Don't you see him, over by that big pine- 
tree? There! he's out of sight. Nevermind, some 
other time we'll visit him. 

Exercise. How does a bootblack make money ? Where have 
you lived these two months ? Of what trade is the subject of this 
lesson ? Are the boys in the school such as you like ? Which 
language do you prefer ? Who are you ? Who is your teacher ? 
What is your teacher ? Who use cupboards and sideboards ? 
Who carries parcels ? What is the highest mountain that you 
know ? How does a man get a stoop in his shoulders ? How do 
you recognize the captain of a ship ? Where do you knock ? 
How many boys are in your class ? How many are in the rest of 
the school ? Why must one study arithmetic ? On which side do 
men pass in England? Between what cities do the large steamers 
ply ? When are you all ears ? Is it hard to learn to swim ? How 
far is it from the school to your home ? What is another word for 
a saying ? What grows all over the country ? What is the study 
you like most ? 

Use of Pronouns, 

They say. All you need do. One must remember. A man always 
passes on the left. 

All of these are indefinite expressions. They, you, one, a man refer to any^ 
body. 

It is a pity. It is I. It is he. I think it a pleasure. 

It is used in many expressions before the noun or pronoun to which it refers* 

Who is he ? He is Mr. Green. 

VThat is he? He is a joiner. 

Which is he ? He is the one with a stoop in his shoulders. 

Who refers to the name, what to the business, and which to a difference be- 
tween the subject and other men, 

A friend of mine, one of my friends. 

He lives alone, which I should not enjoy. 

Which refers to the sentence, He lives alone. In which case, if it be true* 

He makes everything that can be made. His prices are the lowest that I 
know. No house that has not his work. 
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'^ That is always^usek after every, no and superlatives. No preposition can 
be used hejore that. 

Tell him what you want, tell him the thing that ^<?« manU 

Expressions with all. 



after all 


all of a sudden 


most of all 


all at once 


all alone ' 


all the better ' 


all right 


all along 


all the same 


all of us 


all eyes 


all the town 



/ read anything / can, I read everything / can. These three months, for 
the last three months. 



70. LESSON SEVENTY. LXX. 

Plants of Syria. 

If we have time, we will go some day on a picnic 
to the cedars. You can barely (just) make them out 
from here, for they seem like tiny black dots. They 
are really great trees, however, as you shall see. The 
cedar is our oldest tree, some of this kind, they say, 
being thousands of years old. 

Next to the cedar comes, I suppose, the pine tree, 
which is found in every country. Their long needles 
make soft paths for the feet. The pine is our most 
useful timber tree. 

Some consider the date-palm our most beautiful 
tree. It is very graceful, certainly, and its branches 
of red dates add a brightness to its green leaves, 
don't you think so ? 

Of the nut-trees, we have the almond-tree, and 
walnut-tree, and the pistachio, which has been 
recently introduced. The almond-tree flowers early 
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in spring and sheds a very sweet fragrance, from its 
many blossoms. 

Syrian fields and pastures are very rich in wild 
flowers. There are more kinds than we can count, 
but it is worth while to mention the daisy, the pur- 
ple or red anemone, an^ the bright poppy. Many of 
the thorny bushes have bright yellow flowers, and 
make the meadows gay. Although up here in the 
mountains we have few garden flowers in winter, down 
on the plain there are many. Chief among these is 
the rose, which blooms there even in midwinter. 
Roses make beautiful nosegays, and I like to see 
them in vases in my room. Roses vary in color from 
pure white to pink or a deep crimson. I prefer my- 
self the modest violet, that hides itself underneath 
its own green leaves. It is often found among mosses 
near the trunk of a fallen tree. 

The pale lily is a very lovely flower, and is one of 
my favourites. It, too, is in flower in spring time, ' 
and is used to decorate churches at Easter. 

For a button-hole I like violets, or a single 
rose, with some two or three leaves to form a con- 
trast. Violets fade more quickly than a rose, and 
do not keep their scent so well. However, that is 
<juite a matter of taste. 

In the shade of the wood the more delicate flowers 
grow. Children go there in parties and bring great 
bouquets back in baskets. Sometimes they are sent 
to the hospitals for the sick people to enjoy their 
beauty. 

The farmers about here, who have no eye for beauty, 
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consider most of the wild flowers as weeds, arid fail 
to understand why we want to gather them. 

Exercise, What is the oldest tree here ? What nut-tree do we 
have? What does the date-palm bear? What do we call the 
leaf of the pine ? Where can we barely see an object ? How old 
can a cedar-tree become? What are the garden flowers? Name 
a red flower, a blue one, a purple one, a yellow one, a white one. 
What plants grow 6^ rocks and tree trunks? When do you mention 
something? Why do we call a bunch of flowers a nosegay? 
What is your favourite flower ? What flowers do we use for button 
holes ? When does a flower fade ? For what do we use vases ? 
Where do delicate flowers grow ? What is your favourite flower ? 
Where do cattle feed ? What is a recent nut ? What is the best 
timber-tree ? Do violets vary in colour ? What plant is in flower 
all the year ? Which do you like best, wild or garden flowers ? 
Who bring flowers to hospitals ? What do I mean when I say 
**pure white?" 

Verb, shed, shed, shed. 

71. LES^SON SEVENTY-ONE. LXXI. . 

Letter of a Boy Away from Home. 



Syria. 

Aug. 30, 1903. 

Dear Aunt, 

You have been wondering* why I have not written 
before, have you not ? Let me try to make up now 
for the delay. My visit in Syria is almost at an end 
now. I have found the Whites very kind hosts. In- 
deed, they have been so hospitable and friendly that 
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I have not felt like a guest at all, but rather like one 
of the family. I expect to put off my return to Smyrna 
till Friday week, for Tom has asked me to stay for 
the wedding of his eldest brother, which will take 
place next Monday. They are expecting to make it 
quite an occasion, for the date is also the silver, 
wedding-day of Tom's father and mother. So, as you 
may imagine, a lot of Tom's relatives are coming up 
to spend the day, including uncles and aunts and a few 
of his cousins. Then there will be also the relations 
of the bride and the personal friends of the groom, 
so you see it will be quite a company. 

Tom's brother is very good-looking, though per- 
haps not handsome. He has been engaged several 
months. The lady whom he will marry is from Cairo. 

Tom busies himself in all the preparations ifor the 
marriage, and is hard at work most of the day. I do 
my best to help him, and lend a hand wherever 
I can, though, of course, I know only a few of his 
friends. But he introduces me to whomsoever I ask 
for and I find them all very friendly. One of jiis 
brother!s future brothers-in-law is about my own 
age, and we three are close friends. 

The ceremony will take place in the large re- 
ception-room at the Whites'. Their pastor will 
iriiarry them (perform the marriage). Then there 
will be a wedding breakfast later, and the couple will 
start off on their honey-moon in the afternoon. I 
hope everything will pass off well. 

On the day following I shall start for home, where 
I hope to arrive on the sixteenth. My visit has been 
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very pleasant, and I have besides learned something 
about the country that I shall not forget. 
With much love, 

Charles H. Hopkins. 

Exercise. Have you ever seen a wedding? If you have seen 
one, write a composition describing it. If you have not, choose 
another interesting event in your family and tell about it (250 
words). 

72. LESSON SEVENTY-TWO. LXXIL 

Review. 

1. When does a man go against the wish of another, float, 
look into something, help another, store food, load an animal, 
become engaged, keep a secret, deliver parcels, recognize some 
one? 

2. What is the use of the following ? Pound, train, fist, wind- 
mill, cistern, pump, tap, aqueduct, speed, lump, plough, feast, 
prize, chapel, photograph, watch, root, soil, veil, rudder. 

3. Where do we find a gorge, a cave, pests, nests, the base of 
a hill, a highway, ditches, crops, hives ? . 

4. Put these adjectives into proper sentences. Pretty, abundant, 
precious, bare, scarce, swift, slippery, queer, flat, true, poor, fair, 
disagreeable, common, rare, tame, unwilling, careless, dark, pink, 
sick, stony, plentiful, angry, deadly, industrious, wellworn, dan- 
gerous, exciting, troublesome, unfriendly. 

5. Make sentences with the prepositions about, above, after, 
against, along, among, below, beside, besides, around, beyond, 
during, of, since, written. What does ** of late" mean? 

6. Give synonyms for out of print, worry, pity, rare, difficult, 
means, engagement, mischief, hinder, model, edge, price, work- 
man, a saying, nosegay, wonder, introduce, delay. 

7. Name all the different vessels and places in which water is 
kept. 
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8. Tell about the camel, horse, donkey, mule, buffalo, goat, 
sheep, bear, fox, lizard, snake, centipede, ants, mosquito, lily, 
rose, violet, poppy, anemone, eagle, vulture, nightingale, quail. 

9. Give other expressions for over fifty, under age, used to, 
in search of, impossible, hereabouts, nowadays, in order, put of 
sight, a grunt« keep clear, take pains, take after, take on, on sight, 
turn out, take place, turn to use, by turns, look for, look out, 
make money, worth while, make up, lend a hand, to do one's best, 
all alone, all over the town, all the same, after all. 

ID. What is the difference between beside and besides, into and 
iny Who is this man ? and What is this man ? 



73. LESSON SEVENTY-THREE. LXXIII. 

The Farmer and the Drum. 

A worthy farmer of the mountains, having raised a 
small crop of vegetables, traveled to Damascus to sell 
his produce. He was successful in his bargain, and 
made a neat sum of money, which he at once spent 
among his friends of the bazaars. He soon came to 
the bottom of his purse. Remembering his little son 
at home, he purchased with his last copper coins a 
small drum, made at the pottery and nicely covered 
with calf-skin. With this under his arm he said good- 
by to his comrades, and started homewards. 

His village was still some hours off when night fell. 
Fearing robbers, he sought shelter in the neighbor- 
hood. He soon arrived at a deserted empy bakery, 
and creeping into a great oven at one side of the 
vacant room, he curled himself up and went to sleep. 

It, was not long before our friend was awakened by a 
scratching at the door. He sat up quickly to see 
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what was the matter. I imagine his fright when the 
door suddenly swung open on its hinges, and there 
entered a great brown bear ! 

Our farmer, though nearly scared to death, kept 
perfectly still, hoping that the bear would* not notice 
him and would soon go away. To his great dismay, 
however, the bear kept coming nearer his corner, as 
he smelt about in search of food. The man at this 
almost lost his wits. What was he to do? Suddenly 
he recollected his drum. He could frighten the bear 
away possibly. So just as the bear came up to where 
he sat, he beat terribly upon the drum, and yelled in 
an awful manner. 

The bear was badly frightened. He made a great 
leap for the doorway, and tried to rush out. Un- 
fortunately, he sprang against the door, which im- 
mediately shut tight, making the bear and the farmer 
prisoners together. 

Left in this sad misfortune, the farmer did not lose 
his courage, but beat bravely* upon his drum, which 
the bear seemed to fear very much. The unwilling 
room-mates continued thus till daybreak, the man 
beating loudly on his drum, and the bear seeking 
wildly some means of escape. 

Just after daybreak some muleteers came by the 
bakery, driving their mules, which were laden with 
jars. Hearing the noise of the drum in the old house, 
they went to the door and opened it to learn the cause 
of such disturbance. 

Exercise, i. Give the opposite of nightfall, to go to sleep, 
to lose, to fear, loudly, full, at once, tight, to sell, last, wild. 
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2. Give other expressions for bargains, a means of escape, 
homewards, produce, shelter, noise made by nails, very much 
frightened, to be out of his mind, one kept in a prison, a sad 
happening, one who lives in the same room with another, looking 
for, because of, to put away, yet a distance away, day ended, to 
use all your money, small pieces of money, what is wrong, very 
quiet, empty, place where jars are made, open place of a door, to 
make a journey, a great jump, iron pieces on which a door swings, 
to remember, buy and sell, as the snake goes, a loud shout, not 
willing, the reason. 

3. Where did the farmer travel? spend his money? buy a 
drum? go to sleep? see the bear? Why did he sleep in that place? 
Why did he frighten the bear ? Who came at daybreak ? What 
did they do ? 

Verb, swing, swung, swung. 

74. LESSON SEVENTY-FOUR. LXXIV. 

The Farmer and the Drum. (Continued). 

They had not long to wait. Scarcely had they 
opened the door, when a great bear dashed out among 
them, knocking two 6f them down in his hurry. 

He did not stop to attack them, but made off at 
top speed to the woods, and soon disappeared (was out 
of sight) among the trees. 

The sudden rush of the bear had startled the mules 
as well as their masters, and before the former could 
be stopped, they had scattered in all directions. Some 
of them fell down among the rocks, some struck large 
trees by the roadside ; at any rate, in a trace all the 
pots and jars were smashed to atoms. 

At this sad sight the muleteers were greatly en- 
raged. So when the poor farmer came out in haste, 
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to thank his deliverers for saving him, he was seized 
upon by the men, who, pointing to the broken pots, 
angrily demanded that he should pay them the value 
of their lost earthenware. 

The poor man was thunderstruck at this turn of 
affairs, and tried to explain. 

^* Pay us our thousand piasters first," said the men, 
*^and we will then listen to your story/' 

In vain did the poor man protest ; the muleteers 
would not hear him. At last an idea struck him. He 
took heart and replied : 

*^ Pay me first the three thousand piasters for my 
bear which you foolishly frightened away.'* 

The dispute ran high, till at last, the men in de- 
spair of getting their money, took the farmer by force 
back to Damascus, before the court. 

The judge, who was a just man, decided for the 
farmer and made the muleteers pay over to the farmer 
the sum of three thousaad piasters. 

The farmer was greatly pleased at this good fortune, 
for he was now well off. Putting his money carefully 
into his bag, and tucking it into his belt, he set off 
gaily homeward in the early morning. 

He was so delighted at his luck, that he could not 
help telling of it to two fellow-travellers whom he met 
on the way. They listened with interest to his story, 
and when he told them of the money, they asked : 

** But did you really receive all that money?" 

** Certainly I did,'' said the man, **and here it is in 
my belt, where I shall keep it till I get home to-night.'* 

^* Shall you so?'' said one of the strangers, **we also 
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are poor men, and need the money far more than you. 
You may hand it over.'' Saying this he produced a 
pistol, and pointing it at the man began to count. 

''One, two. . .'' 

''Stop!''' cried the man, "don't shoot! Here it is." 
The robbers thanked the farmer politely for his present 
and left him alone. 

The farmer continued his way to his village, where 
he arrived in the evening. He gave the drum to his 
little boy, who was much pleased, and played with it 
all day long. 

Exercise. Give other expressions for in a hurry, to dash, to 
.make a person jump, to go in different directions, to save, to be 
very much surprised, to tell the reason, the side of the road, a 
fight, in words, have enough money, something which we tie 
round the body, something to contain money, place where the 
judge sits, to give by the hand, a small gun, opposite of latter, 
by using strength, to become brave, to put carefully in, to make 
a man angry, to take by force, all things made of clay, without 
success, very small pieces, to be broken, completely, to ask by 
force, a thought came by chance, in a very short time, immediately, 
by himself, to bring out. 



. 75. LESSON SEVENTY-FIVE. LXXV. 

The English and their Language. 

Do you speak English? Assuredly you do. But 
do you know what English is? That, you see, is 
quite another matter. Who speaks English besides 
yourself? What is English? English is the language 
spoken in England, where the English live. That 
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g-oes without saying. But many Englishmen have 
gone to other countries, and have taken their language 
with theni. English is spoken also in the rest of 
Great Britain, in the United States of America, in 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand an4 
many other places that belong to England. It is also 
the greatest language of commerce in the east of 
Asia. Altogether between 125 and 1 30 millions speak 
English, it is said, a greater number than any other 
language can claim. Great Britain is the name for a 
large island on the western side of Europe. It con- 
tains three divisions ; England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Near it on the west is another island called Ireland. 
Scotchmen, Welshmen and Irishmen all speak 
English. Of course, since the language is spoken by 
so many people, there are many small differences of 
words, but in general (as a rule) any one who speaks 
English may easily understand one from another coun- 
try who speaks English. 

What is English? It is a language which was 
brought to England by German people called Angles 
and Saxons. Their language was Anglo-Saxon, 
and not much like the English of to-day. But it is not 
sq very different after all. After six hundred years 
French people came to England about 1050, A. D. 
(Anno Domini). Then some spoke English and some 
spoke French. At last the English was the stronger, 
and every one spoke English again, but many French 
words remained. From that time to this English has 
received many additions from other languages as (for 
instance) the Latin, Greek, Spanish, Italian, and 
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^Iso Turkish and Arabic, As a matter of course there 
are many words in such a language. In fact, there are 
200,000 and more. The words of every day life are 
short, those of difficult study are long. In talking 
we employ the shorter words. 

76. LESSON SEVENTY-SIX. LXXVL 

Great Britain. 

England is far north of this country, it is true, but 
it is not nearly so cold there as one might expect. The 
fact is, the ocean there flows from the south and * 
brings warm water and warm air with it. As the damp 
ocean breezes come to the cool land, there is a great 
deal of rain. In Ireland, indeed the fields of grass 
are so green that this country is called the Emerald 
Isle. In England great crops of hay are raised, and 
there are many herds of sheep and cattle. England is 
larger and has many more people than Ireland, and 
the latter country sends to the former butter and 
eggs and meat. But so many people live in England 
that they could not exist if food were not brought from 
without. Fortunately the English are very clever in 
manufacture. They make a great variety of tfiings 
that other people are anxious to buy, from the cheapest 
cloths to the most expensive ships. All things made 
of cloth or iron are found in England, and so you find 
one city after another a manufacturing town, full of 
smoking factories, where thousands of workmen are 
busy all day among the great machines. Many of 
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these towns are under a cloud of smoke most of the 
time, and it is dark at midday. Of course, since, the 
English must bring food from other countries, and 
send articles away, they must have many ships. We 
find, indeed, that England has more ships than any 
other country. In Scotland and Wales, which are full 
of hills, the people raise sheep and cattle. In Scotland 
there is a great city, Glasgow, where many ships are 
built. 

But a great part of England's wealth is in the Lands 
beyond the Seas, or the Colonies. These send great 
wealth to England and receive peace and protection 
in return. Wherever an Englishman goes he contin- 
ues to love his country, and to take an interest in it 
and help it whenever he can. 

Exercise. What is English? In what countries is English 
spoken ? How old is English ? What do we call a man who lives 
zn Scotland? Wales? Ireland? What languages have given words 
to English? Who came from Germany to England? Can an 
American understand an Englishman? How many speak English? 
What is Great Britain? What language is most like English? How 
many words are there in English? Are English words long or 
short? Where is Great Britain ? Where is Canada? Is England 
a very cold country? Why is it not so cold as other countries east 
and west of it? What animals live in England? What do the 
Englisji farmers raise ? Why is Ireland called the Emerald Isle ? 
What do the Irish send to England? What articles have you 
seen that are made in England ? What do we call a man who 
works in a factory ? Describe a manufacturing city. From what 
countries does England get food? Have you ever seen an English, 
ship ? Name some of England's colonies. How do Englishmen 
receive protection. What large city is famous for ship-building ? 
Why must Englishmen buy food from other countries ? Why is 
there so much smoke in some Enorlish towns ? 
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77. LESSON SEVENTY-SEVEN. LXXVII. 

King Alfred and the Cakes. 

In ancient times many wild people came from the 
north to live in England. They found the country 
very fair with green fields and great forests of oak and 
other trees. So they took the land from the former 
inhabitants and dwelt there. Some of these people 
were called Danes. They were great sailors and great 
fighters, -and when the English fought against them, 
the victory was usually with the Danes. The latter 
took more and more of the land until it seemed that 
all the country would soon be occupied by them. But 
the English fought bravely, and the result was that 
the land was divided between the two people and 
there was peace. One of the kings who lived at this 
time was named Alfred. He lived about a thousand 
years ago. He was a brave soldier, and defeated the 
Danes in many wars. But once he was in great trouble. 
All his soldiers had deserted him. They fled away 
after a great battle, and he was left alone. The king, 
when he saw his soldiers gone, turned to flee also, and 
came into a great forest where after a long walk he 
discovered a little house in the woods. Without 
stopping to knock he opened the door, and found a 
little old woman inside, cooking on an open fire. The 
king explained to her that he was a soldier of the 
English and begged to be allowed to pass the night 
in her house. 

The old woman replied, ''Thou mayest remain if 
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thou wilt work for me. I will give thee a task to do 
for thy supper.'' This the king promised to do, and 
the little old woman, then bidding the king watch the 
cakes on the fire, left the room for a little while to 
gather more sticks. When she returned she found 
King Alfred deep in thought about his kingdom, while 
the cakes were quite blackened and burnt. The old 
woman was very angry and wanted to beat him, but 
the kind king made his peace with her, and promised 
to watch the next cakes more carefully. This he did 
to the old woman's satisfaction, and thus'the king 
earned his supper that night. Next day his soldiers 
found him in the old woman's house. When she found 
that he was the king, she was afraid, because she had 
scolded him rudely, but the king forgiave her at once, 
and even rewarded her, although she had been so 
rude, because after all, it was the king who had been 
careless. 

Verbs. 
dwell dwelt dwelt fight fought fought 

flee fled fled forgive forgave forgiven 

Remark, The second person singular of the personal pronoun is an old form, 
spoken hundreds of years ago. We use it now only in speaking to God, 

Subject , thou 
Possessive thine 
Object thee 

78. LESSON SEVENTY-EIGHT. LXXVIIL 

How Canute Rebuked Flattery. 

Not so very long after King Alfred lived — about a 
century — there was a great king of the Danes, who 
became king of all England as well. His name was 
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Canute. He was a rich and powerful king, famous 
for his wise judgment and just rule. ' So long as he 
lived, all the countries near England lived at peace 
and the country was very happy. He ruled over other 
countries besides England, indeed England was only 
a small part of his empire. But he preferred to live 
in London, or in other parts of England, because the 
climate there was mild. 

Of course, since he was such a great ruler, there 
were many people about him who tried to please him 
in every way possible. These lords were accustomed 
to tell him of his great power and to praise his great 
rule, the peace of the country, the happiness of his 
subjects; in short, they flattered him on every pos- 
sible occasion. Now, Canute, who was a great states- 
man was above such base flattery, and found their 
continued praise somewhat tiresome. So one day, 
when he had been particularly annoyed by their 
praise, he determined to reprove them. It happened 
on this day that he and his c&urt were walking along 
the sea-shore. Suddenly, just .as one of the king's 
nobles had uttered some foolish praise, comparing 
Canute to a god, the king stopped and ordered his 
throne to be brought. His servants quickly carried 
it down to the edge of the sea. • Canute stepped upon 
it and sat down, and placed his royal crown upon his 
head. 

^'Am I, indeed,'' said he ^'so great a king as you 
have told me? Have I, indeed, power over all that is 
in my realm? Then listen. I do now command this 
sea which is rising with the tide to come no higher up 
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the shore, nor to wet this throne of mine.'' 

The king's nobles stood amazed. They watched 
in silence. Slowly, at first, and then more rapidly 
they saw the sea begin to rise, higher and higher on 
the shore. 

King Canute cried again to the sea, ^4 command 
you to stand back, and not to touch me." But the 
sea paid no attention. Higher and higher it rose, 
without regard for the king, till the water surrounded 
the throne, and the king's nobles were breast-deep in 
waves. 

The king turned round on them. **Now," said he, 
^'you see that before the force of even the tide, the 
power of my command has no result Learn therefore 
that the greatest king in the world is not to be praised 
as though he were a god." 

His nobles remembered the lesson, and Canute was 
free from flattery thereafter. 

Exercise, i. Use in sentences after all, altogether, who else? 
a language, not so very different, as a rule, assuredly, ancient, to 
scold. 

2. Describe Alfred, his country, his life, his fights, how he 
forgot the cakes. 

3. What kind of a king was Canute? Who flattered Canute? 
Why did he live in England? How was he annoyed? What 
command did he give? Did Canute like flattery? What did he 
order to be brought? How did he reprove the nobles ? Did the 
waves obey him? Was Canute a just ruler? What are you ac- 
customed to do on Saturday ? What did Canute put on his head ? 

4. Give the principal parts of flee, fight, dwell, burn. 
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79. LESSON SEVENTY-NINE. LXXIX. 

King John and the Abbot. 

King John of England was once visiting an Abbot 
of the country, of whose wealth and royal manner of 
living he had heard many stories. Now King John 
was an envious^ bad king, who liked nothing so 
much as the money and possessions of his subjects. 
He asked the Abbot therefore about his wealth, and 
finally informed him that unless he should answer 
three questions that the king would put to him, he 
should be put to death. The first of these questions 
was, *' How much is the king worth?'' The other 
questions were equally difficult. The old Abbot 
went away sadly, for he was not good at guessing 
riddles, and he feared he should never learn the an- 
swer to this one. H^ travelled for a year about Eng- 
land, seeking answers from the various wise men. At 
last he gave up his search, and returned home in de- 
spair. Just as he entered his own property, he passed 
a shepherd, who noticed his sorrow and asked him, 
*' Master, what is it that makes you so sad to-day?'' 
The Abbot told him the whole story, and added that 
he had given up trying to find the answer. 

'*Oh, never mind," said the shepherd, '^I can an- 
swer all three. Only leave tHe matter in my hands." 

The Abbot finally consented to do so. The 
shepherd then dressed himself in the Abbot's clothes 
and set off for the court. He found King John wait- 
ing for him. 
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^* Well, have you found the answers for me ? '' 

**Oh, yes/' said the shepherd, ** begin, if yoa 
please/' 

*^ Well," said the king, ^^tell me how much I am 
worth." 

*^You are worth . twenty-five shillings," said the 
shepherd boldly. 

King John w^s hardly pleased to hear himself 
rated so low. 

** How is that?" he asked sternly. 

^^ Why," said the shepherd, ^' a sovereign is worth 
twenty shillings and a crown is worth five. Your 
crown is on your 'head, and so you are now worth 
twenty-five shillings. " 

He answered the other questions equally well and 
saved the Abbot's life. What do you think were the 
other two questions ? 

80. LESSON EIGHTY. LXXX. 

Queen Elizabeth and Raleigh. 

One of the most famous of English sovereigns was 
Queen Elizabeth. She lived about three hundred years 
ago. Her long reign was full of importance to the 
people of England, for during her life England became 
a sea power, and began to get possessions in other 
continents besides Europe. In her time Englishmen 
first went around the world, and first came to North 
America. Her sailors were very active and brave, 
and protected England from the attacks of Spain,. 
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which sent a great fleet of ships to conquer the 
country. 

In' her time also Englishmen began to manufacture ' 
different kinds of goods, for manj* workmen fled to 
England to escape the terrible wars of that time and 
to find peace in the fair island. Great writers lived, 
too, in hertime ; one of them,Shakspere,was certainly 
the greatest English writer, and possibly the greatest 
of all writers. He wrote many plays and poems, and 
sometimes read them himself before the Queen. 

One of the most famous of Elizabeth's sailors was 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who afterwards made a settle- 
ment in America. He was introduced to the Queen 
in this way: he had come to London when a poor 
young man to be introduced to the Queen. As he 
was passing through the streets of London with his 
master, they met the Queen who was passing along 
with her attendants. Suddenly the Queen's passage 
was interrupted by a muddy place in the road. The 
young Sir Walter observing this, hastily threw off the 
fine cloak which he wore and laid it on the ground as a 
carpet to save Her Majesty from the dirt. The Queen 
was surprised and pleased at this gallant action, and 
later in the day sent for him to meet her. In this way 
the poor young man lost his cloak, but obtained the 
favour of his Queen, and received high posts later. 

Exercise, i. What is an Abbot? What adjective is made 
from wealth? When do we call something royal? What is an 
envious man ? What did John like most of all to do ? When do 
you inform a man of something ? Did the king put the Abbot to 
death ? What was the king's first question ? Can you guess 
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riddles ? Where did the Abbot go in this story ? What did he 
seek ? How did the shepherd address the Abbot ? Did the Abbot 
gWe up his search ? Where did he meet the shepherd ? Did the 
Abbot leave the questions In the shepherd*s hands ? Wjjien do you 
consent to do something ? How did the shepherd dress himself 
when he went to the court ? Who live at court ? How much did 
the shepherd say the king was worth ? How did he explain this ? 
How many shillings are in a sovereign? Was the Abbot*s life saved? 

2. Name five things for which the reign of queen Elizabeth is 
famous ? What great traveller lived in her time ? What does it 
mean to be a sea-power ? What is a fleet of ships ? What did 
Shakspere write? How did Sir Walter Raleigh please the queen? 
What is the highest post in a school? What is a continent? How 
long ago did Elizabeth live ? What is a settlement ? For what 
IS a carpet used ? What do we mean when we speak of goods ? 
Why is England called Merry England? What is the difference 
between later and latter ? Did Spain conquer England ? Why 
did workmen flee to England ? 

3. Use in sentences finally, equally, sadly, various, hardly, 
worth, set off", cloak, gallant, to put a question, hastily, attack, 
terrible, afterwards. Where do you notice that the adverb is 
placed ? 

81. LESSON EIGHTY-ONE. LXXXI. 

Great Englishmen. 

I. Sir Walter Raleigh, about whom you heard a 
little in the previous lesson, was the first European 
to smoke tobacco. He was one day sitting with his 
pipe in his mouth, enjoying his smoke, when his ser- 
vant entered. Seeing his master sending out smoke 
like a stove, he thought he must be on fire. He 
rushed away for means to put it out, and quickly 
returned with a bucket of water, which he at once 
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poured over his luckless master's head. He was 
much surprised to learn his mistake, and to see how 
foolish, he had been. Sir Walter Raleigh was also 
the first white man to eat potatoes. Very few people 
would eat them in his time, for people thought they 
were poisonous. Indeed, potatoes have been eaten 
for only a hundred years. 

• II. Another brave soldier of Queen Elizabeth was 
Sir Philip Sidney. He was a very clever writer, as 
well as soldier. He wrote some beautiful stories, 
although he was a soldier. He was once fighting for 
his Queen in the Low Countries, when he was mpr 
tally wounded. As he lay dying on the battlefield 
he longed for water, and one of his soldiers ran to 
bring it for him. When the soldier returned with the 
water, he took it eagerly and was about to drink, 
when another wounded soldier near by put out a feeble 
hand for it. Sir Philip looked at the poor soldier a 
moment, then putting the cup into his hand, he said, 
**Take it, friend; you need it more than I.'' A few 
minutes afterwards this noble and unselfish man 
passed away, leaving an honoured name. 

III. In the stories we have had, the different char- 
acters have acted differently, and have shown differ- 
ent qualities. King Alfred showed bravery, patience 
and later kindness, since he gave his forgiveness to 
the old woman who showed anger. King Canute 
tried to teach truthfulness to his courtiers who did 
not always tell the truth. King John was full of envy 
and greed, and humour, too, since he laughed at the 
shepherd's joke. Sir Walter Raleigh showed polite- 
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ness or gallantry, and Sir Philip Sidney courage, 
manlinesSy and nobility since he gave what he needed 
for himself. The Abbot showed fear at first, faith in 
his shepherd, as he let him answer the king. 

82. LESSON EIGHTY-TWO. LXXXIL 

The vci b do is used with so many different meanings, 
that we miist look at some of them. 

1. In the first place, as we know, it is used in neg- 
ative and interrogative sentences, without chang- 
ing the meaning of the verb at all; e. g,^ He does not 
speak English. Does he speak English? 

2. Secondly, it takes the place of any verb, when 
that verb is to be repeated. Examples. Do you like 
cake? Of course I do. Don't you? No, I don't 
Neither do I. The word do, you see, stands for ^'like'' 
in each case. Again "what are you doing?'' " I am 
making a picture". 

3. It is used for emphasis, or strengthening of 
the verb. Well, I do enjoy a swim. I liked that 
teacher, he did help us so much. Do be still. Do 
stand up straight. 

4. It means to finish. Sometimes the verb be is 
used with the past participle. I am writing a letter, 
and am half-done. Have you done speaking (have 
you finished speaking). I am done with you (I have 
finished with you, I will not speak to you again). 
The work is only a quarter done. What is done can- 
not be undone. Day is done, and darkness falls. 

''You must arrange this." 
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''It shall be done, sir/' '' It can't be done, sir/' 
*' It has been done, sir." 

5. It means to treat, or to cause. The doctor of- 
ten says, ''This medicine will do you good." It can- 
not do you harm. The father and mother who send 
their boys and girls to a good school do well by them. 
We try to do our best. Do your worst, I defy you. 
What has that to do with you. I will have nothing 
to do with it. 

6. In certain expressions, I do up a package. 
Soft shoes do away with noise. The camel does 
without water for a long time. How do you do? How 
is he doing in business? He has done very well at 
farming. We do our work, our lessons, our tasks, 
our exercises. The " boots" does the boots and shoes, 
the new washerwoman does the collars very nicely. 
Do me the favour to repeat what you said. All the 
plays of Shakspere have been done (translated) intd 
other languages. 

Exercise, i. What did you do in the previous hour? Who 
are Europeans ? Have you heard what your mark is ? With 
what is tobacco smoked ? , Who smoked tobacco first in England ? 
For what is a stove used ? What did the servant think when he 
saw his master smoking ? What did he do ? By what means is 
a ship sent through the water ? What is carried in a bucket ? 
Hona do you put out the gas? a candle? a fire? When is a man 
luckless ? What is the opposite of luckless ? How long have 
potatoes been eaten ? Why did Sir Walter's friend refuse to eat 
potatoes ? Are potatoes poisonous ? Why is the name Low 
Countries given? What is meant by ** mortally wounded?" 
Are you mortal ? What do we call a place where soldiers fight ? 
Why did Sir Philip long for water ? When is a ipan feeble ? 
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Why is Sir Philip honoured to-day ? What is another word for 
** a man of honour ?" When is a man selfish ? 

Put all the proper adjectives you can to the foltowing nouns: 



2. 



King John, Sir Walter Raleigh, the soldier, the noble, Sir Walter's 
servant, Canute, Ireland, London. 



Remarks. I. For only a 


hundred years. Only is 


placed just in front 


the word it modifies. 








2. Word Forming, 


- 


Noun, 


Adjective, 


Adverb, 


bravery 


brave 


bravely 


kindness 


kind 


kindly 


nobility 


noble 


nobly 


courage 


courageous 


courageously 


envy 


envious 


enviously 


greed 


greedy 


greedily 


humour 


humourous 


humourously 


faith 


faithful 


faithfully 


manliness 


manly 


(in a manly way) 


forgiveness 


forgiving 


forgivingly 


anger 


angry 


angrily 


truthfulness 


truthful 


truthfully 


truth 


truthful 


truthfully 


politeness 


polite 


politely 


gallantry 


gallant 


gallantly 


fear 


r fearful 
\ fearless 


fearfully 


fearlessly 


patience 


patient 


patiently 



83. LESSON EIGHTY-THREE. LXXXIII. 

Adventures of an Enghish Shilling. 

I was born on tha side of a mountain in a foreign 
country, and made a voyage to England in the care of 
Sir Francis Drake, one of Elizabeth's brave sailors. 
I was soon changed from my natural state as ore 
and given the face of Queen Elizabeth on the one side 
and the arms of the country on the other. I had at 
once a great desire to travel, and was much favoured 
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by all the people I met, so that before I was five 
years old I had gone into almost every corner of the 
nation. But in the beginning of my sixth year, to 
my great grief I fell into the hands of a miserable 
old fellow, who flung me into an iron chest, where I 
found five hundred more like me. The only relief we 
had was to be taken out and counted over in the fresh 
air every morning and evening. After an imprison- 
ment of several years, we heard somebody knocking 
at our chest, and breaking it open with a hammer. 
This we found was the old miser's heir, who, as his 
father lay dying, was so good as to come to our re- 
lease. Separated from the others that very day, I 
was sent off for liquor. The liquor dealer gave me 
to a grocer, the grocer to a butcher, the butcher to a 
brewer for beer, and the brewer to his wife. After 
this manner I made my way merrily through the 
world. Sometimes I fetched in a leg of mutton, 
sometimes a book, and often took friends to the 
theater or to dine. 

In the midst of this pleasant progress which I 
made from place to place, I was arrested by a super- 
stitious old woman who shut me up in a greasy purse, 
saying that while she kept a Queen's shilling about 
her, she would never be without money. At last I 
escaped by being exchanged for two sixpences. 

Exercise, Of what are coins made ? How many piastres are 
there in a shilling? Name three foreign countries. What is 
meant by the ** arms" of a country? What arms does a soldier 
carry? Should you like to travel? What causes you grief? 
What does a miser love ? What is kept in chests ? What men 
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are kept in prison ? For what is a hammer used ? When are 
you the heir of another? What separates an island from the 
land ? What does a liquor-dealer sell ? a brewer sell ? What is 
the meat of sheep called? Did the shilling enjoy his life ? How 
was the old woman superstitious ? How does a purse become 
greasy ? How many sixpences are there in a shilling ? Mention 
six people who used the shilling. 

Remark, When the flesh of animals is eaten it is called meat, and the name 
is often changed, 

AnimaL Meat, 

COW beef 

calf . veal 

sheep mutton 
hen \ 

cock j- chicken 
chickenj 

goose goose 

duck duck 

deer \ 

quail !- game 
uirush, etc. J 

fish fish 



^4. LESSON EIGHTY-FOUR- LXXXIV/ 

Adventures of a Shilling (concluded). 

I thus rambled about from pocket to pocket until 
the beginning of the civil wars, when to my shame I 
was employed in raising soldiers against the king; for 
an officer made use of me to catch country fellows, 
and lift them into the service of the Parliament. 
After many adventures I was sent to a young spend- 
thrift, in company with the will of his deceased father. 
The young fellow was overjoyed to receive the will; 
but opening, he found himself cut off from possession 
by my being presented to him. This put him in such 
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a rage, that having taken me in his hand and cursed 
me he flung me away as far as he could. I lay under 
a wall for some years undiscovered. About a year 
after the king's return, a poor man that was walking by 
about dinner time fortunately cast his eye. upon me 
and carried me to a cook's shop, where he dined upon 
me and drank the king's health. 

At last I fell into the hands of an artist who carried 
me under grouhd and with an unmerciful pair of 
shears so cut and spoiled me that he left me worth next 
to nothing. I should have been ashamed to show my 
head, had not all my acquaintances been reduced to the 
same figure. In the midst of this serious trouble we 
were thrown into the furnace together and appeared 
with greater beauty than ever. What has happened 
to me since then I shall take some other opportunity 
to relate. In the meantime I ^hall speak of two 
wonderful adventures, neither of which has happened 
more than once in my life. The first was my being 
in a poet's pocket, who was so pleased that he wrote 
a poem about me. The second adventure happened 
to me recently when I was given away in charity to a 
blind man by mistake. (Joseph Addison, adapted.) 

Exercise, i. What is a Parliament? a spendthrift? an artist? 
a pair of shears ? a poem ? How can we be in a rage ? be un- 
merciful? drink the health of another? show charity? patience? 
anger ? shame ? What is an adventurer ? What is a civil war ? 
Who makes a will ? Give another word for deceased. What did 
the spendthrift do with the money ? What did the poet do ? the 
miser ? the artist ? the old woman ? the officer ? the poor man ? 
For what is a furnace used ? When is a thing done by mistake ? 
Howwas the shilling spoilt ? Why did the artist cut the shilling so ? 
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2. Make sentences with these words: midst, neither, opportunity, 
serious, reduced, to raise, rambled, ever, meantime, service, pro- 
gress, natural, liquor, acquaintance. 

Remarks, I. I should have been ashamed , had not all my acquaint- 
ance. 

Sometimes the word if is omitted in conditions, and the verb and subject 
transposed. 

Examples. Could I do it, you may be sure I would. 
Were I you, I should not talk so loud. 
Had I all the money I wanted, I should be happy. 



shame 


2. Wot 
ashamed 


d Forms, 
shame 




rage 


enraged 


enrage 




joy 


joyful 


enjoy 


joyfuUy 


grief 


grievous 


g^eve 


grievously 


wiU 


wilful 


wiU 


wilfuUy 




f merciful 
\ unmerciful 




mercifully 


mercy 




unmercifully 


wonder 


wonderful 


wonder 


wonderfully 


charity 


charitable 




charitably 



85. LESSON EIGHTY-FIVE. LXXXV. 

The Americans. 

A short time after Queen Elizabeth died (three 
hundred years ago) the English began to settle in 
America. These were nearly all men v^ho were not 
satisfied with their condition in England, and who 
came out to seek their fortune and seek freedom. 
Many thousand men came to the northern part of the 
country, which resembles England somewhat. This 
part of America has been called New England ever 
since. The Englishmen who came there were called 
Puritans, because they wanted to keep their religion 
pure. At first they were in great trouble, for they 
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had but little land and it was hard for them to get 
used to the colder climate. Many of them died the 
first year. Another trouble was the presence of the 
Indians or red men. These were savages, they were 
brave but often false and very cruel to their prisoners. 
The Puritans tried to live on good terms with them, 
but often it was impossible, and there were some 
terrible wars. But the Englishmen continued to come 
for many years, and at last they drove the Indians back 
from their lands. In the southern part of the country 
many Englishmen settled, also. These were not Puri- 
tans, however, but at the beginning chiefly advent- 
urers, who expected to find gold on the ground. They 
had a very hard time at first, for they did not want to 
become farmers, and tried to make the Indians give 
them corn to eat. At first the Indians were glad to 
do so, for they thought the white men had come from 
the clouds, and were to be treated almost as gods. Af- 
terwards they got tired of continually giving food and 
refused to give any more. Then there was great 
trouble for the white men. So they learned at last 
that in order to live they must work, too, and soon they 
began to succeed. Before a hundred years had passed 
from the death of Elizabeth, Englishmen were settled 
all over the country, or at least over all the part near 
the Atlantic Ocean. People from other countries 
were there also, it is true, but most of the people were 
English, and they all began to speak English. That 
is why although to-day the number of people in the 
country is nearly twice as great as in the country pf 
England, yet all these people have learned English 
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and have become more or less like the English. People 
who live in America call their country the United 
States, people who live elsewhere usually call it 
America, and its people Americans, although all the 
people in North and South America might with jus- 
tice be called Americans, too. The abbreviation for 
America is U. S. A. (United States of America). 

Exercise, i. Describe the Puritans, the settlers, the Indians, 
New England, who are Americans? What is meant by U. S. A. ? 
What is a savage ? Why did the Indians give corn to the white 
men ? How long have Englishmen been in America ? What is an 
abbreviation ? What do adventurers do ? How many people live 
in America ? What is your religion ? 

2, Use in sentences elsewhere, somewhat, more or less, justice, 
chiefly, false condition, settle, expect, usually, in order to, soon, 
most of the boys. 

3. Describe America as you have heard or read of it, in a 
composition of 200 words. 

Remarks, They had but little land. But often has the meaning of only. 
(See lesson 64). 

Word Forming. Many words are made from the noun farm. A farmer, 
one who works on a farm. To farm means to take care of a farm, Theti 
things which belong to a farm ; farm-house, farm-yard, farm-wagon. 

Note. The accent in compound words always falls upon the first syllable, 

86. LESSON EIGHTY-SIX. LXXXVL 

I. The Great Pie. 

Kmg James, who succeeded Queen Elizabeth as 
sovereign of England, was a man who liked queer 
sayings and fancies. One of his friends in the court, 
the Duke of Buckingham, once gave him a great 
dinner in his palace in London, by the Thames River. 
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While the king and the court were still at table, the 
servants brought on a huge pie, with a perfect crust 
covering a great dish. Some one, perhaps the Duke 
himself took a great knife and opened the pie crust. 
To the surprise of all, there was no meat or fruit or 
other food. Instead there leaped up a little dwarf 
not nearly a meter high, full grown, and dressed in 
the latest style, and fitted out with a long sword. He 
proceeded to dance upon the table while every one 
was in peals of laughter at the droll little man. The 
Duke made a present of the services of the dwarf to 
the Queen, and she kept him often with her, as the 
custom was among great ladies of the time. 

II. Verb Be with Certain Adverbs. 

The boy was not up at inspection (was not dressed). 
He is down with fever (sick in bed). Bread is up 
(high in price). He is up in languages (knows lang- 
uages well). I am through (I have finished). The 
time is up (completed). School is over, is out (through 

for the day). ''IsMr. X in?'^ ''No, sir, he is 

out (not at home).'' I am out with him (angry at 
him). It is out (is known). The secret is out. The 
book is out (is printed and sold). I am off for Smyrna 
(on my way to Smyrna). He is about (able to walk 
and work). We say to a beggar, ''Be off!" He is 
away (is off, not at home). He is well (poorly) off 
(well-to-do, rich). How are you off for shoes (Have 
you enough pairs of shoes)? I an out of money (have 
no money). The bookseller says, I am out of this 
book at present. 
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Exercise. When is a man up, down, through, out, in, off, 
away, well off, out of something, about ? 

When is a thing up, down, over, out, through ? 

Who was King James? What was the name of his host. 
Have you ever seen a dwarf? What style of hat do you wear? 
What part of bread is the crust ? What things are green ? droll? 
huge? great? What do I mean by " a full-grown man?" by 
^* peals of laughter ? " What is your custom on meeting a friend ? 
What river flows "by London ? Who live in palaces ? What is 
usually cooked in a pie ? Why did the great ladies keep dwarfs 
with them ? 

S7. LESSON EIGHTY-SEVEN. LXXXVII. 

The Country of the Americans. 

Travelling as fast as the fastest train can go, it 
takes four or five days to pass from one end of the 
United States to the other. The country is three 
thousand miles east and west by more than a thousand 
north and south. It is as large as Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria, 
Greece, Sweden and the other countries of Europe ex- 
cept Russia, put together. There are now about eighty 
million people, nearlyasmanyasin Germany and France. 
If you should travel through the country, you would find 
immense forests of pine, oak, beech, and other useful 
woods, where few people live and where the woods- 
man and hunter alone are seen. You would see also 
immense plains as level as the sea, covered as far as 
the eye can see with waving yellow wheat. Here the 
harvest is so heavy that men must come from other 
parts of the country to help the reapers. You would 
see great pasture-lands also where thousands of cattle 
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^raze, guarded by men formerly called ^^ cowboys.'' 
In other parts of the country there are great fields of 
tobacco, rice, sugar, flax (for linen cloth), hemp (for 
ropes), corn and perhaps greatest of all, cotton. In 
certain parts of the country there is the same riimaf** 
as in Syria, and the olive, fig, orange and leir 
common trees. It is a country also of great 
one, the Mississippi, is the longest in the 
There are great lakes; between two of them is 
where more ships pass than in the Suez canal, 
are two great mountain ranges, in one of th 
many mountains always covered with snow, 
course the cities and the people are more inte 
than the country. America has followed Engl 
manufacture, and you will find many factories o] 
in cities which can use the waterpower of r 
rivers. America has many mines, too, of coaJ 
silver, iron, copper and other minerals, anc 
give occupation to many other factories. 

The Americans have always believed in edu( 
and in every part of the country you will find ; 
houses, with the country's flag above them, 
instruction to hundreds of children: The coll 
the country are among the best in the world, 
know, I suppose, America is not a kingdom h\ 
public where the people choose a President 
four years to execute their laws. 

The climate varies according as one goes n< 
south, inland or towards the sea, but in genei 
may say that it is both hotter and colder th 
European countries, or Syria. 
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Exercise. Review Memory Lesson, How many of the following 
can you name? Trees, fruits, plants, minerals, animals, insects, 
manufactures, trades, offices, ships, games, buildings, occupations, 
names for roads, parts of land and water, clothes, furniture, men 
on a ship, times of the day and year, colours, prepositions, kings 
of England, qualities of the mind and heart, relatives, birds, 
studies. 

2. Turn back and study again the principal parts of irregular 
verbs. 

3. Close your book and write from memory some of the plants 
of America, and the occupations of people there. 



88. LESSON EIGHTY-EIGHT. LXXXVIII. 

The Verb Put. 

A favourite game here is putting (throw^ing) the 
shot. He put the pencil in my hand. He put up his 
hand to ask a question. The water puts the water- 
wheel in motion. He was put to death (executed). 
My desk has been put (set) in order. I have been 
put to work (given a task). The teacher puts ques- 
tions to you. The storm put a stop to sailing. He 
puts away his money. He puts by two pounds every 
month. I put on my clothes. He puts on too 
many airs. I put out (extinguish) the candle. The 
tree puts forth buds. The ship puts in when a storm 
arises, and puts out to sea when the storm is over. 
We must put off our trip till to-morrow. I put up at 
a hotel (lodge). I can not put up with (endure, bear) 
him any longer. Who put you up to this (told you 
to do this) ? He can put two and two together (pro- 
verb: he is intelligent). He has put his foot in it 
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(made a great mistake). Why is he so put out J 
pleased, angry) ? Do not put all your eggs into 
basket (proverb). You put the cart before the Y 
(proverb: you have twisted things around). I 
put it down, (I will write it, make note of it). Pi 
your knife (put it in your pocket, iti the knife-cas 

Exercise, i. Give the expressions with the verb put me 
to bear, to be displeased, to make a mistake, to start, to com 
harbor, to save, to make a note, to set to rights, to ask ques 
to lodge, to raise, to extinguish, to dress oneself, to delay. 

2. Add three or four verbs to each of the following, Exa 
clothes : put on, take off, brush, wear. Money, water, plai 
order, lamp, pigeons, books, pencil, school, ticket, engine, we 
ink, meat, horse, a friend, soap, knife. 

3. Give all the adjectives you remember that describ 
weather. 

4. Review expressions with the verbs turn, look, get, take, 
be, have, do. 

5. Name the auxiliary verbs, and tell what each one expn 

89. LESSON EIGHTY-NINE. LXXXI 

James Watt. 

About a century and a half ago men were run 
machines either by water-power — as mills are 
now — or by hand. There was no such thing 
steam engine. This great gift we owe to a Sc( 
man. There was a boy, James Watt by name, li 
in Scotland at that time who, though slight of b 
was very keen in mind. He did n'ot attend sc 
very much, for he was in ill (poor) health. Bt 
studied a great deal at home in spite of illness. ] 
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tiplication, subtraction and division and all the rest 
of arithmetic and mathematics were his favourite 
studies, and books of science were eagerly read when 
he could afford them. After a time he went to Lon- 
don, both to see the city and to seek his fortune. He 
obtained work at low wages with a man, making 
patterns for use in studying mathematics. He soon 
became very skilful in this work, but his health failed 
and he was obliged to return home to be cured. 

After a little while, feeling much better he went to 
the city of Glasgow and opened a shop near the Uni- 
versity. This was at the age of eighteen. He used 
to make musical instruments, mend the broken 
furniture and clean the apparatus of the University, 
and do whatever odd jobs came in his way. He grew 
to be great friends with both the professors and the 
students. 

At length, as he was engaged in daily work, it 
happened that there was sent to him to be repaired a 
broken machine. It was a simple and very poor ma- 
chine for lifting water by the steam of boiling water. 
Now James Watt had studied the power of steam ever 
since he was a boy. It was his habit to visit his aunt 
and play with the steam of her tea kettle. That lady 
thought him foolish, but it was really a great study. 
So now, when mending this machine, he again be- 
came interested in the force of steam, and worked in 
earnest until he had invented a new way of using 
this power. We all know that it is one of the greatest 
of inventions, the steam ^engine. And it has made 
the name of James Watt one of the greatest of all in- 
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ventors. The people of England have placed his 
statue in Westminster Abbey, where are buried 
most of the kings and princes and great men who 
have served England's government and people. 

Exercise, i. How are machines run? For what are machines 
used ? What is made in mills ? For how long have steam en- 
gines been used ? Where did Watt live ? Are you slight ? What 
things do you attend ? What are the four branches of arithmetic ? 
For what are patterns used ? What things do we call furniture ? 
Who mends clothes ? For what is a kettle used ? From what 
does steam come ? Where did Watt work ? When are we eager ? 
in earnest ? slight ? ill ? keen ? great ? skilful ? How can we be 
great friends ? What is meant by calling a machine ** poor ? ** 
Describe Westminster Abbey. What is an Abbot ? What does 
an inventor do ? How do we serve another ? When you owe 
money, what should you do ? Of what are statues made ? When 
does water boil ? What is daily work ? 

2. Explain the expressions about a century, in spite of, no 
such thing, used to, a lady, odd job, came in his way, to afford, 
grew to be. Now James Watt, etc. ; a habit. 

Remarks. Feeling better. The verbs feel and seem are like the verb be; 
an adjective follows them. How do you feel ? I feel tired, happy, etc. 



Noun 


Verb 


Adjective 


Adverb 


length 


lengthen 


long 


a>on?{S/ 


strength 


strengthen 


strong 


strongly 


height 


heighten 


high 


highly 


depth 


deepen 


deep 


deeply 


breadth 


broaden 


broad 


brdadly 


width 


widen 


wide 


widely 


illness 


become ill 


ill 


badly 


badness 




bad 


ill 


thickness 


thicken 


thick 


thickly 


fool 




foolish 


foolishly 
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90. LESSON NINETY. XG. 

Some Other Inventors. 

When our grandfathers were boys, how surprised 
they would have been if some one had told them of 
the wonderful inventions that were to be made in their 
life-time ! Perhaps to-day there would be laughter if 
some one should tell us, the grandsons and grand- 
daughters, that we would some day ride in the air. 
But as we read the history of our times and see how 
inventions have already increased, nothing is more 
possible. For these are the times of invention. 

Among all the inventors of these wonderful times, 
the English and Americans hold perhaps the first rank. 
Into every corner of the world three inventions have 
made their way : the railway, the steamship and the 
telegraph. The first is an English invention, the other 
two American inventions. It is not so very long since 
George Stephenson, the inventor of the locomotive, 
died. He succeeded in putting a steam-engine on 
wheels and making it go twenty miles an hour. About 
the same time in America Samuel F. B. Morse, a 
professor- in a college, invented the telegraph. It was 
the first use of electricity, a power which to-day does 
much of the work that steam once did. 

An American, Robert Fulton, was the first to build 
a good, altogether successful steamboat. When it 
passed up the Hudson River from New York and 
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blew its whistle, the simple country people were fright- 
ened. To-day it is so comrnon that no one stops long 
to jook at a steamship. Not long afterwards the first 
steamship went across the ocean from America to 
England. 

But these are only a few of the inventions ^of Eng- 
lishmen and Americans. Many machines for making 
woollen and cotton cloth are the work of Englishmen. 
The sewing-machine was invented by an American. 
The telephone and the phonograph, which copies 
the sound of the voice, are American inventions, as 
are also the electric lights, which make many city 
streets almost as bright as day. Many machines for 
the manufacture of steel are English and American 
inventions and so are reaping machines for cutting 
and gathering wheat. But it would be tiresome to 
name them all. These are sufficient to show what we 
owe to those countries where English is spoken for 
the gift of these inventions to the world. It is no 
small debt 

Exercise, What is a debt? When do rivers increase in width? 
What inventions are English ? What inventions are American ? 
How long is a lifetime ? On what does a locomotive run ? Name 
all the words which have to do with a railway ? a telegram ? a 
piece of wool? Describe the telephone, the phonograph, a sewing- 
machine. What is wheat? Can you ride through the air? What 
kind of lights do you have in your home ? in the street ? in the 
school ? What was the first ocean -voyage of a steamer ? Have 
you studied history ? What is the highest rank on a ship ? For 
what is steel used ? From what is it made ? What do we mean 
by a** good" steamboat? When do we receive wages? For 
what is a whistle used ? What is meant by ** no small debt ? " 
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Remarks, I. Most nouns of material make adjectives without any change, 
Examples, cotton and cotton cloth, steel and steel rails. But we have : 

wood wooden 

gold golden 

wool woolen 

silk silken or silk 

and a few other exceptions, 

2. Altogether and all together are different expressions and have different 
meanings. 

We went all together (all at the same time). 
He is altogether \«frong (completely, perfectly). 

3. From the words already, altogether, always, spoonful, we may make 
the observation that one 1 is dropped when a word with two Vs is formed into 
another word, 

91. LESSON NINETY-ONE. XCL 

George Washington's Use of English. 

George Washington left a surprise for the world 
after his death in the number and the quality of his 
letters. His English as shown in these letters is a 
subject of interest. The writings of Washington are 
not thos^ of a man who has a genius for expression, 
as had Benjamin Franklin or Abraham Lincoln, 
nor of a man who by long study and by literary prac- 
tice makes himself a skillful writer, as did John 
Adams or Thomas Jefferson. Washington's Eng- 
lish is that of a straight-forward man of affairs, who 
requires language merely as a faithful instrument to 
convey his meaning with sufficient accuracy and 
force to his fellow-men. Washington never thought 
to accomplish great ends by speeches or letters as 
much as by prudent, energetic deeds. 

He was early used to undertaking great journeys, 
first in exploring new countries and then in com- 
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manding even as a youth important military expedi- 
tions. To write reports of these undertakings be- 
came a necessity. Thus Washington became a plain 
and rather dry but yet clear, forceful writer of English 
in early youth. He changed his style of writing com-- 
paratively little in all his busy public life of forty 
years. He acquired no marked ability to tell his 
thoughts in the fewest words or in the best words. 
Yet he was able to convey his meaning to the people 
with whom he had to do. Governors, Congresses, 
Legislators, British Commanders, insubordinate 
Generals, discontented soldiers, disorganized 
commonwealths, and finally common people of all 
sorts — all were recipients of George Washington's 
thoughts and letters in good, plain English words. 

He has been blamed by weak critics for com- 
manding the aid of practiced writers in the final shap- 
ing of such state papers as his celebrated ^^ Farewell 
Address." He deserves praise, rather, for this, as he 
deserved praise for employing interpreters to speak 
French on his behalf to his distinguished French 
guests. Washington did not claim to speak fine 
French or write elegant English. But he spoke to 
the French nation more effectively by the help of 
others, and wrote to the American nation more im- 
pressively by the aid of those whom he wisely se- 
lected than all the generals of the American Revolu- 
tion besides him taken together. 

The volumes of his letters and of his state papers 
which we possess in no wise oppose our accept- 
ance of Washington as a hero. They detract not a 
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whit from the celebrated declaration of one of his 
g-enerals, '^ that Washington )vas first, of Americans, 
in the victories of peace as he was first also in the 
triumphs of war." Washington in his use of pen and 
ink is to-day a model for men of affairs throughout the 
world. 

92. LESSON NINETY-TWO. XCII. 

Abraham Lincoln's Use of English. 

Abraham Lincoln said of himself that when a 
youth he was irritated by nothing so surely as by 
hearing words and sentences which he could not un- 
derstand. When travellers stopped in the poor village 
near his parents' home and talked of the events of 
the day he puzzled his young head trying to guess 
what was meant. He did not rest till he had fitted 
words of his own to the thoughts of the stranger. In 
this way he gained not only knowledge but a gen- 
uine mastery of language. No mastery of lang- 
uage is complete that can not find words to express 
precisely and effictively the speaker's thoughts. 
Abraham Lincoln even when his thoughts embraced 
comparatively few subjects was a master of lang- 
uage, because his words matched his ideas. 

Lincoln told that when a mature man he found 
that he did not clearly see the meaning of the expres- 
sion "mathematical demonstration." He wished 
to know fully what it signified. He had not had in 
all more than a few months of school instruction. He 
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had never studied geometry. He bought a copy of 
Euclid. He gave his spare hours to mastering the 
problems. All this he did in order to make his know- 
ledge and his use of language fit the one to the other. 
Throughout life Lincoln said what he meant more 
successfully than other men. Also he meant what he 
said more profoundly than other men when he spoke 
in earnest upon important themes. He also knew 
how to use language to amuse his fellows, to turn aside 
idle questions and to divert men from angry, bitter 
words to friendly, jolly laughter. The book from 
which he quoted most constantly was the English 
Bible. Perhaps no state paper was ever written that 
took so much of both its thought and its language 
from the New Testament as the Second Inuagural 
Address of Abraham Lincoln. He then stood on a 
sublime height. He commanded more than one mil- 
lion of men in arms. He bade them execute his pro- 
clamation of emancipation for three millions of 
slaves. He pitied the million of slaveholders and 
their followers who fought against him. He alone 
seemed to feel all the sorrow and the gladness belong- 
ing to that hour. And he knew how to tell the feelings 
of his heart to his people. His Second Inaugural 
Address, March 4th, 1861, if read in the light of what 
went before, and of his cruel death a few weeks after, 
will be judged by the reader to be one of the most 
eloquent and touching of all the writings in the 
English tongue. 
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